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Countries of Vast, Populous Area Push Wide-Ranging Plans 


Trade of Southern Asia ls Growing— 


Has Prospects for Favorable Future 


THIRTEENTH IN A SERIES_OF ARTICLES REVIEWING TRADE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


CarL LupWwic 


MIDDLE EAST BRANCH, 
AREAS DIVISION, OFT, 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


ry 

ice TOTAL value of merchandise 
exports from Southern Asia (India, Pak- 
istan, Ceylon, Nepal, and Afghanistan), 
based on reported export values, is esti- 
mated at $1,600,000,000 for the calendar 
year 1947—about 3 percent of the world 
total. Although it is estimated that the 
value of world trade increased by about 
6 percent during 1948 as compared with 
the preceding year, latest trade data 
available for Southern Asia for 1948 in- 
dicate that the percentage increase in 
trade of the region was substantially 
higher than the estimated percentage 
increase in world trade 


The countries in this region have a 
population of approximately 431,000,000, 
which is roughly 16 percent of the world 
total. They cover almost as much land 
area as Europe excluding the U.S. S. R., 
and possess an abundant potential of 
agricultural raw materials, a variety of 
mineral deposits (only partially de- 
veloped as yet), and a large potential of 
hydroelectric development. These fac- 
tors indicate that the region has the 
capacity to increase the production of 
commodities available for export, and is 
a potential market for equipment to aid 
in the development of the resources. 

Although the United Kingdom leads all 
other countries in trade with the region 
by participating in approximately 25 per- 
cent of the export and import trade, the 
United States ranks second with nearly 
20 percent. The importance of the re- 
gion to the United States economy is 
evidenced by the fact that in 1947 more 
than 60 percent of United States imports 
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Cotton bales at Bombay, India. 
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from this region consisted of strategic 
and critical materials; in the 9-month 
period January—September 1948, over 50 
percent of United States imports from 
this area consisted of such materials. 
The 1948 trade of these countries was 
characterized by an increase in exports, 
large importation of food grains, adjust- 
ment to the partition of British India, 
and an increasing number of bilateral 
commercial and commodity agreements. 


Foreign Trade of the Several 
Countries 


THE COUNTRIES of Southern Asia are 
primarily exporters of industrial raw ma- 
terials and semimanufactured goods and 
importers of finished manufactured 
goods and food grains. They have gen- 
erally been net exporters. India today, 
however, has a substantial trade deficit, 
which is larger than the trade surpluses 
of Pakistan, Ceylon, and Afghanistan. 
Ceylon had a merchandise trade deficit 
in 1945, 1946, and 1947, which, however, 
developed into a slight surplus of about 
$5,000,000 in 1948. Afghanistan, on the 
other hand, has had a small trade sur- 
plus throughout the postwar period. 


India 


The available data indicate that pre- 
partitioned India had an over-all mer- 
chandise trade deficit of about $50,000,- 
000 in 1947. The trade deficit incurred 
with the United States, according to 
United States trade statistics, amounted 
to about $148,000,000. This deficit was 
largely offset by a trade surplus with 
other hard-currency and soft-currency 
areas. United Kingdom figures indicate 
an Indian trade surplus of $10,000,000 in 
the trade between the two countries in 
1947. 

The value of India’s foreign sea- 
borne merchandise trade during the 
7-month period April 1 to October 31, 
1948, was as follows: Imports valued at 
$807,000,000, total exports at $745,000,- 
000. The import figure does not include 
the value of jute imported from Pakistan 
over land routes, which is estimated at 


3 





$105,000,000 during this period. The ad- 
verse balance of trade for the period is 
therefore estimated at about $167,000.- 
000. 

The percentage distribution of imports 
and exports by commodity groups dur- 
ing the 7 months was as follows: ’ 


Imports* Exports 

Manufactured goods____.__. 50.0 58.0 
Raw materials.__....._ ~~ 32.4 24.3 
Food, drink, and tobacco_- 17.0 17.3 
a ie .6 .4 
Slee ee 100.0 100.0 


The principal items of export were raw 
jute, jute yarns and manufactures, tea, 
oils, raw cotton, hides and skins, gums, 
resins and lac, textile fabrics and seeds. 
Principal Indian imports were food 
grains, machinery of all kinds, raw jute, 
petroleum and its products, chemicals, 
drugs and medicines, and vehicles. 


In the 7-month period ended October 
1948, India imported machinery valued 
at $133,000,000, a 45 percent increase over 
the $91,000,000 figure for the corre- 
sponding period in 1947. The rise is due 
to the Government of India’s new large- 
scale industrialization program. 





‘Inasmuch as the jute imports are based 
on estimates, these percentages should be 
viewed as approximations. 

* Since the emergence of Pakistan jute as 
an Indian import, the percentage distribu- 
tion of imports have been disturbed. For 
instance, raw materials accounted for only 
21.7 percent during the fiscal year 1938-39, 
and manufactured goods during the same 
period amounted to 60.8 percent of the total 

‘Jute “manufactures” accounted for 36.2 
percent of the total exports. 


The distribution of India’s merchan- 
dise imports and exports during the 7- 
month period according to primary 
source and destination was as follows.’ 


Imports Exports 


Country Value Value 
(mil- Per- (mil- Per 
lion cent lion cent 
dollars lollars 
United Kingdom 225 24.7 10 21.9 
United States 179 19.6 125 17.) 
Pakistan 136 14.9 SS 12. 1 
Others 372 10.8 57 18.0 
rotal 912 100.0 730 100.0 
Note.—Comparison of the above with earlier figures 


is not possible, because published statistics for preceding 
years relate only to private trade, there being no break 
down of Government trade by countries 


Although the partition of British India 
into the Dominions of India and Pakis- 
tan took place in August 1947, none of 
the trade between the two countries was 
included in Indian statistics until March 
1948; beginning with that date, the sea- 
borne trade of India with Pakistan is in- 
cluded in such statistics. As yet, no sta- 
tistics of overland trade have been pub- 
lished. The emergence of Pakistan trade 
with India, which previously had been 
purely domestic commerce, has caused a 
sharp increase in the value of the for- 
eign trade of the region. Since India 
after partition retained only about one- 
fourth of the jute-producing area of 
prepartitioned India, the value of Indian 
jute imports from Pakistan alone is a 
highly important trade consideration for 
the area. 





Cashew nuts constitute a distinctive Indian industry. 


Other noteworthy recent trends in the 
direction of trade include emergence of 
a deficit trade balance with the Uniteg 
States; the resumption, though on a 
smaller scale, of trade relations With 
certain European countries which Were 
cut off during the war; and the reap. 
pearance of Japan and Germany in In. 
dia’s trade relations. 


Pakistan 


Pakistan’s exports have been esti- 
mated at $210,000,000 for the Period 
August 15, 1947, to June 30, 1948, ang im- 





ports at $95,000,000—leaving an expor 
balance of $115,000,000. The country 
had an export surplus in its trade with 
both the United Kingdom and the Uniteg 
States, as follows: 


Imports | Balance 


United Kingdor 10 24 


United States 1) 15 


In addition to the United Kingdom 
and the United States, Pakistan traded 
principally with India, the U. S. 8. R, 
Belgium, Spain, and Italy, all of which 
purchased Pakistan cotton. Among 
Pakistan's principal exports are raw jute, 
cotton, wool, and hides. 

Principal imports were coal from In- 
dia, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States; cloth from India, the U.S. 8. R,, 
and other countries; steel and pig iron 
from India, Belgium, the United King- 
dom, and the United States. 


Ceylon 

Official figures indicate that Ceylon’s 
exports in the calendar year 1948 
amounted to $305,000,000 and imports to 
$300,000,000, resulting in a _ favorable 
trade balance of $5,000,000. In 1947 
Ceylon had a trade deficit of $25,000,000. 
The trade 1948 was made 
possible by an increase in the volume of 
exports during the year 


surplus for 


The principal items of export in order 
of value were tea, rubber, coconut oil, 
copra, and desiccated coconut which 
were valued at $270,000,000, or about 88 
percent of domestic exports. These 
products together showed an increase of 
$30,000,000 over 1947. They also formed 
the bulk of exports in 1947 in the same 
order, except that the last two, copra and 
desiccated coconut, were reversed. 

The largest single export in 1948 was 
black tea valued at $150,000,000, which 
exceeded the 1947 total by $7,000,000. 
The value of rubber, latex, and coconut- 
oil exports, likewise, exceeded the 1941 
value even though the average price of 
these commodities declined during 1948. 

tice, the only commodity still being 
rationed, was the largest single import 
and was valued at over $70,000,000. Ad- 
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ditional principal imports include other 


foodstuffs and textiles. 

The United States was the largest pur- 
chaser of rubber, taking a value of $21,- 
000,000—which was over 50 percent of 
the crop. The United States was one of 
Ceylon’s best customers, importing other 
goods valued at $29,000,000, second only 
to the United Kingdom, which was Cey- 
lon’s best customer and also its chief 
source of imports. Exports to Britain 
exceeded $90,000,000 and imports ex- 
ceeded $50,000,000. Imports (rice) from 
Burma were a close second and amounted 
to over $50,000,000, while Burma bought 
nothing from Ceylon. Australia bought 
goods valued at $25,000,000 from Ceylon 
and exported goods valued at $38,000,- 


000. 


Afghanistan 

Afghanistan had a small trade surplus 
of about $5,000,000 in each of the fiscal 
years ended March 1946 through March 
1948 and will probably have a surplus 
trade balance of the same order in the 
fiscal year that ended March 1949. Ex- 
ports in the year ended March 1948 were 
valued at $55,000,000 and imports at $50,- 
000,000. United States trade figures re- 
veal that Afghanistan had a trade sur- 
plus of $30,000,000 with the United States 
in 1948, because of substantial United 
States imports of Karakul skins Ac- 
cording to United States trade figures, 
Afghanistan had a trade deficit of $10,- 
000,000 with the United States in 1947, 
which was financed from the country’s 
dollar reserve that had been built up dur- 
ing the war years when exports were far 
greater than imports. 


Trade of the United States With 
Southern Asia’ 


India 


As shown in table I, United States ex- 
ports to India in 1948 were valued at 
$298,100,000, and United States general 
imports valued at $265,600,000, 
leaving India with a trade deficit of $32,- 
500,000. Principal exports to India were 
as follows Machinery and _ vehicles 
$99,600,000, of which amount almost 50 
percent consisted of electrical and indus- 
trial machinery, and 30 percent consisted 
of automobiles, parts and accessories: 
foodstuffs, $66,300,000, consisting almost 
entirely of food grains and wheat flour; 
chemicals and related products, $37,100.- 
000; metals and manufactures, $29.,- 
000,000; and nonmetallic minerals, 
$24,000,000, of which petroleum and its 
Products amounted to $20,600,000. 
Other United States exports to India 
were raw and manufactured cotton, un- 
manufactured tobacco (used for mixing 


were 


‘All the figures in this section are 
on United States trade statistics 


based 
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In India’s iron and steel industry. 


with Indian-grown tobacco), and wood 
and paper products. 

Principal United States imports from 
India were jute and manufactures, $152,- 
100,000; shellac and lac, $16,300,000; tea, 
$14,800,000; mica and manufactures, 
$12,900,000; cashew nuts, $12,600,000: 
raw hides and skins, $11,200,000; unman- 
ufactured wool, $8,500,000; pepper, 
$7,700,000; unmanufactured cotton, $4,- 
800,000; manganese ore, $4,300,000; and 
ilmenite, $1,300,000. As usual, jute and 
jute products were our leading imports 
from India, composing 56 percent of total 
United States imports from that country. 
Other items of importance imported 
from India were precious and semi- 
precious stones, coco-fiber pile mats, and 
other articles made of coco fiber, carpets 
and rugs, lemongrass oil, Kadaya, and 
enimal hair 


Pakistan 


As indicated in table II, United States 
exports to Pakistan in 1948 were valued 
at $17,000,000 and United States general 
imports were valued at $26,200,000, leav- 
ing Pakistan with a trade surplus of 
$9,200,000. Principal exports to Pakistan 
were: Machinery and vehicles, $5,200,- 
000; textile fibers and manufactures, 
$3,100,000; wheat, $2,500,000; metals and 
manufactures, $1,500,000; chemicals and 
related products, $1,400,000; and coal 
and petroleum, $1,100,000. 

Principal United States imports from 
Pakistan were unmanufactured jute, 
$10,700,000; carpet wool, $5,900,000; raw 
hides and skins, $3,600,000; raw cotton, 
$1,700,000; and undressed furs, $1,163,- 
000. 


Ceylon 


United States exports, including reex- 
ports to Ceylon in 1948, amounted to 
$19,400,000, and United States general 
imports amounted to $52,600,000, leaving 
Ceylon with a substantial surplus of 
$33,200,000. Principal exports to Ceylon 
were: Cotton manufactures, $9,400,000; 
dairy products, $1,400,000; automobile 
parts and accessories, $1,200,000; indus- 
trial machinery, $1,000,000; electrical 
machinery and apparatus, $800,000; 
unmanufactured tobacco, $600,000. 

Principal United States imports for 
consumption from Ceylon were: Rubber, 
$24,200,000, and tea, $22,900,000. Other 
important imports were coconut oil, 
$1,600,000; whole and shredded coconuts, 


$900,000; graphite, $800,000; spices, 
$200,000; precious and _  semiprecious 


stones and industrial diamonds, $300,- 
000. 


Afghanistan 

United States exports (including reex- 
ports) to Afghanistan were valued at $4,- 
300,000 in 1948, and United States im- 
ports were $34,500,000, of which Persian 
lamb and kKarakul furs were valued at 
$33,100,000 and unmanufactured woo] at 
$1,100,000. Afghanistan had an export 
surplus of $30,200,000 in its trade with 
the United States in 1948. 


Food-Importing Countries 


THE SOUTHERN ASIA REGION is gen- 
erally deficient in the production of food 
grains, and even Pakistan, which is con- 
sidered a grain-surplus area, may not be 
able to meet its own food-grain require- 


7) 





Afghanistan and Nepal 


ments in 1949. 
are self-sufficient in food, and the latter 
generally exports small quantities of rice 


to India. The present food shortage in 
the region makes large imports of grains 
imperative, and accounts for a large por- 
tion of total imports. 

Ninety percent of India’s cultivated 
acreage is devoted to food grains. Pro- 
duction of the eight principal grains in 
the year July 1, 1947, through June 20, 
1948, was officially estimated at 42,700,000 
long tons, of which 18,800,000 tons were 
rice and 5,300,000 tons were wheat. Af- 
ter adjusting for crops grown in the non- 
reporting areas and deducting seed and 
waste, the grain supply available from 
domestic sources was approximately 
42,000,000 to 45,000,000 tons. 

India continues to be the largest im- 
porter of rice in the world. In 1948, 


TasLe I1.—United States Trade With India and Dependencies 


however, although it received a some- 
what greater share of the world rice ex- 
ports than in prewar years, its total im- 
ports were only 48 percent of its prewar 
average of 2,000,000 tons. Because of 
geographical proximity, lower price, and 
tariff preferences, 90 percent of India’s 
prewar imports came from Burma, which 
still remains its primary source of im- 
ported rice. Population growth in In- 
dia has increased import requirements, 
and the separation of the surplus-pro- 
ducing areas of Pakistan in 1947 has fur- 
ther accentuated the rice shortage. In 
view of the damage to the 1948-49 crop 
by floods and drought, Pakistan had little 
surplus to export to India in 1948 and 
may need to import for itself in 1949. A 
part of India’s rice deficit has, however, 
been made up by increased imports of 
wheat and coarse grains from abroad. 


2 by Commodity Groups and 


Principal Commodities, Quarterly 1948 and Annual 1938, 1947, and 1948 


{Value in millions and tenths of millions of dollars] 


Commodity - 


Exports, to India! including reexports, total 
Foodstuffs 
Dairy products 
Grain sorghums 
Wheat 
Wheat flour, wholly of U. 
Vegetable products, inedible 
Rubber manufactures 
Tobacco, unmanufactured 
Textile fibers and manufactures 
Cotton, unmanufactured 
Cotton manufactures, including semim: anufactures 
Synthetic fibers and manufactures 
Wood and paper_. ¥ 
Nonmetallie minerals_ 
Petroleum and produc ts 
Precious, semiprecious, synthetic, and i imitation 
stones, except industrial diamonds. - -- 
Metals and manufactures. ____...__- 
Iron and steel-mill products. _---- = 
Iron and steel advanced manufactures 
Copper eee woe 
Zine and manufactures 
Machinery and vehicles 
Electrical machinery. 
Industrial machinery 
Office appliances 
Agricultural machinery and implements 
Automobiles, parts and accessories __- 
Aircraft, parts and accessories 
Merchant vessels i 
Chemicals and related products ___- 
Photographic and projection goods 
Scientific instruments and apparatus 
Miscellaneous office supp! ies 
All other exports of U. S. merch: indise 
Reexports, total. . 


S. wheat 


General imports, tota 
Imports for consumption, total #__- 
Foodstuffs ee 
Cashew nuts_. 
Tea 
Pepper__. 
Animals and animal products, inedible 
Hides and skins, raw 
Vegetable products, inedible 
Shellac and lac 4 ‘ 
Textile fibers and manufactures = 
Cotton, unmanufactured 
Jute and manufactures 
Wool, unmanufactured 
Nonmetallic minerals ; 
Mica and manufactures 
Metals and manufactures - - -- 
Manganese ore 
Iimenite, including ilmen 


te sand __-. 
All other imports pies 


1 Does not include Pakistan in 1948. 

? Mainly fruits and preparations. 

3 Includes some items of jewelry 

4 Commodity data are “imports for consumption.” 
= Less than $500. 


Norte. 
merce, from basic data of the Bureau of the Census. 
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The Government of India estimates 
that in 1949 over 4,000,000 tons of food 
grains may be imported, owing to Poor 
crops in various areas and inability to 
collect surpluses elsewhere in India. 
During 1948 food-grain imports were 
2,800,000 tons valued at approximately 
$390,000,000, of which nearly one-fourth 
came from the United States. In its eg, 
forts to obtain needed food-grain im- 
ports, the Government has negotiated 
with several countries trade agreements 
that provide for the importation of Wheat 
and rice. The International Wheat 
Agreement concluded in March 1949 qj. 
lows India an annual quota of 38,000,009 
bushels of wheat. 

Ceylon has always depended very 
largely on rice imports to meet the foog 
requirements of its people, who are en. 
gaged primarily in producing export 
crops. The dependence of Ceylon on 
imported foodstuffs is demonstrated by 
the fact that commodity imports of food, 
drink, and tobacco amounted to $143. 
000,000 in the first 11 months of 194g— 
more than 50 percent of the value of 
Ceylon’s total imports for the same 
period. 


Effect of Industrialization 


ANOTHER FACTOR of importance to 
the trade of the area is the desire of each 
of the countries involved to industrialize. 
India is at present the only country that 
may be considered to be well on its way 
toward industrialization, but the entire 
region aspires to an expansion of large 
proportions. Industrial policies have 
been enunciated in India and Pakistan, 
and official statements and activities in 
all the countries indicate a program of 
planned expansion of industrial, power, 
and irrigation projects 

The effect of these plans on trade is 
extensive. Nearly all statements on im- 
port licensing policy refer to the neces- 
sity of curtailing expenditures on con- 
sumer goods in favor of construction, 
capital, and producer goods. Trade 
figures show an increasing percentage 
of imports of machinery, and this ten- 
dency is expected to continue. Expendi- 
tures for technical and engineering serv- 
ices are also expected to rise. 

This trend toward industrialization is 
creating an increased interest in 
protection of local industries. India’s 
Tariff Inquiry Board has been extremely 
busy and has recently had its terms of 
reference broadened. Most changes 80 
far have not affected the import duties 
but have changed the duty from “reve- 
nue” to “protective,” thus making it pos- 
sible to change the rate by administra- 
tive rather than legislative action. As 
long as the licensing of imports contin- 
ues, the import duty is of lesser impor- 
tance as a brake on imports. The pur- 
pose of import licensing is not, however, 


also 
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the protection of local industry, but 
rather the protection of the country’s 
exchange position. Improvement in the 
balance-of-payments position, therefore, 
should result in relaxation of import con- 
trols, which would automatically make 
tariffs a matter of greater importance. 

Government encouragement of indus- 
try also has its effect on trade. Again, 
import licensing in all the countries of 
the region is liberal in its application to 
capital goods. Import duties on ma- 
chinery have recently been reduced in 
India and Pakistan. Special tax con- 
cessions have also been granted to en- 
courage plant expansion and industrial 
development, and in India and Ceylon in 
particular, the Government itself has 
initiated industrial projects. Such proj- 
ects receive the highest priority in the 
country concerned and further increase 
the emphasis on imports of machinery 
and engineering services. 

Still another influence on trade is the 
attitude of these Governments toward 
exports. All of them desire additional 
dollar exchange, and exports to hard- 
currency areas are encouraged by the 
granting of liberal export quotas and 
rail priorities. Only recently has inter- 
est been aroused in positive efforts to sell 
goods in the United States in larger 
quantities and to increase the scope of 
these exports. Unfortunately the char- 
acter of our traditional imports from 
these areas offers only limited oppor- 
tunity for increase. Developing a mar- 
ket for new products deserves considera- 
tion, but offers hope for only a small in- 
crease in the quantum of this trade in 
the near future. 


Raw-Material Export 


ALTHOUGH India, Pakistan, and Cey- 
lon are endeavoring to encourage greater 
manufacturing activity, their exports 
are still largely agricultural and mineral 
products. The region possesses monop- 





View of part of the city of Lahore, in 
Pakistan. 
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olies in shellac and jute, and, after the 
United States, it is the biggest producer 
of raw cotton and tobacco. It produces 
abundant wool, rubber, and coconuts, 
and leads the world in tea and hides. In 
addition, it is one of the world’s leading 
producers of manganese ore, beryllium, 
steatite (talc), and many other minerals. 
Its mica industry provides three-quarters 
of the world’s supply. Bauxite and 
chrome exist in quantities sufficient for 
export. In the first 9 months of 1948, 
United States imports of strategic and 
critical materials from India amounted 
to 65 percent of total imports from India; 
from Pakistan such imports amounted to 
26 percent; and from Ceylon, 47 percent. 


Commodity and Trade 
Agreements 


SINCE 1948 the countries of Southern 
Asia, with a view to concluding trade 
arrangements, have exchanged trade 
delegations with various countries all 
over the world. Formal agreements were 
negotiated with a number of countries, 


TABLE II 





Mica mining, India. 


and others are still under discussion. 
India, Pakistan, and Ceylon are among 
the countries that signed the General 


United States Trade With Pakistan,’ by Commodity Groups and Principal 


Commodities ; Quarterly 1948 and Annual 1948 


[Value in thousands of dollars] 


Commodity 


Exports to Pakistan,! including reexports, total 
Exports of United States merchandise 
Animals and animal products, edible 
Animals and animal products, inedible 
Vevetable food products and beverages 
W heat 
Corn cereal foods, ready to eat 
Vegetable products, inedible, except fibers and wood 
Rubber manufactures 
Automobile tires (casings 
Automobile inner tube 
Textile fibers and manufactures 
Cotton semimanufactures 
Cotton manufactures 
Cloth, duck, and tire fabric 
Remnants, n. e. s., sold by the pound 
Wood and paper 
Paper, related products, and. manufactures 
Nonmetallic minerals 
Bituminous coal 
Petroleum and products 


Metals and manufactures, except machinery and vehicles 


Iron and steel-mill products 
Strip, hoop, band and scroll 
lubular products and fittings 
Iron and steel advanced manufactures 
Tools 
Machinery and vehicle 
Electrical machinery and vehicles 
Industrial machinery 
Automobiles, parts and accessories 
Aircraft, parts and accessories 
Chemicals and related products 
Miscellaneous . 
‘ommodities exported for relief and charity 
Reexport 


General imports, total 
Imports for consumption, total ? 
Foodstuffs 
Sausage casings 
Pistache nuts, not shelled 
Animals and animal products, inedible 
Hides and skins, raw (except furs 
Goat and kid skins 
Furs, undressed 
Sheep and lamb fur 
Textile fibers and manufactures 
Raw cotton 
Jute, unmanufactured 
Wool, unmanufactured 
Carpet wool 
All other imports for consumption 


1 Prior to 1948 Pakistan is included with India and Dependencies 


tion.’’ * Less than $500 


Quarterly 1948 


Annual 
1948 
First Second Third Fourth 
2,178 3, 580 5, 565 | 5, 672 16, 994 
2, 157 3, 580 5, 558 5, 661 | 16, 956 
24 10 | 9 | 18 62 
2 1 | (*) | (*) } 4 
45 923 1, 569 14 | 2, 551 
19 918 | 1, 546 | 4 | 2, 487 
15 + A | 15 
l 98 263 157 520 
(*) 96 | 246 | 152 494 
85 209 | 115 | 409 
3 | 16 | 3 | 22 
120 385} 1,129] 1,483 3, 116 
S86 706 120 911 
62 119 237 | 1, 083 1, 501 
" (*) 65 160 | 958 1,184 
val 59 38 42 | 62 202 
51 | 92 | 88 | 110 341 
51 92 | 88 | 109 339 
386 222 | 326 | 276 1,210 
258 | 1 259 
114 203 | 243 | 250 809 
313 283 229 | 639 1, 464 
| 138 176 144 | 461 918 
73 48 122 
2 144 49 17 212 
129 86 69 | 141 425 
126 | 44 42 | 77 290 
913 1,149 1,181 1, 947 5, 190 
j 125 483 238 237 1, 084 
9] HH 265 346 1, 268 
| 9 103 150 296 589 
228 22 71 iss 809 
102 179 370 454 1, 136 
201 237 392 532 1, 362 
117 | 70 155 392 
HX) 7 11 33 
6, 159 7, 961 5, 878 6, 186 26, 184 
5, 686 7, 597 5, 811 | 5, 843 24. 937 
33 133 18 23 207 
29 26 10 10 76 
3 8&5 8 7 103 
1, 707 1,450 667 1, 060 4,883 
1,461 | 1,113 448 | 78 3, 600 
1,072 | 763 427 562 2, 825 
105 337 212 409 1, 063 
75 304 140 324 843 
3, 936 5, 989 5, 103 4, 737 19, 764 
862 351 369 120 1, 702 
1, 799 3, 275 2, 773 2, 849 10, 696 
1,093 2, 144 1, 563 1, 382 6, 183 
1,078 1, 891 1, 560 1,374 5, £03 
10 25 23 23 83 


2 Commodity data are “imports for consump- 


NOTE Prepared by Special Programs Branch, Areas Division, Office of International Trade, Department of Com- 


merce, from basic data of the Bureau of the Census. 
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Transporting timber for plywood factory, Ceylon. 


Agreement on Tariffs and Trade at Ge- 
neva on October 30, 1947. 

One of the basic motives underlying 
most of the Indian trade agreements is 
the desire of the Government to obtain 
capital goods and food grains in ex- 
change for Indian commodities. India 
is prepared to supply the commodities 
required by certain countries in return 
for those it needs. For example, India 
shipped steel to Pakistan in exchange for 
cotton, jute, and food grains, despite the 
fact that it had to import steel for its 
own requirements. Another example is 
the special consideration that is being 
shown by India to the cloth and linseed- 
oil requirements of Australia because 
that country provides India with wheat. 

India has already concluded trade or 
commodity agreements with Bizone Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Yugoslavia, Pakis- 
tan, Japan, Argentina, Australia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, and the U. S. S. R. 
The Government contemplates trade ne- 
gotiations with the following countries: 
Italy, France, Belgium, Poland, Finland, 
Austria, Sweden, Afghanistan, Iran, Iraq, 
Egypt, Tibet, Siam, Ceyion, Burma, and 
the Soviet Zone of Germany. During 
the past few months negotiations have 
been carried on with all the European 
countries mentioned above. In reply to 
a recent question raised in the Indian 
Parliament, the Minister of Commerce 
stated that it would be premature to in- 
dicate the terms and commodities to be 
included in the trade agreements that 
may be concluded. Among the factors 
that must be taken into account are cur- 
rency considerations, the economic posi- 
tion of India as well as of the various 
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countries concerned, the need for speed- 
ing up India’s and in- 
dustrialization programs, India’s acute 
food shortage, and prices and delivery 
dates. 

The trade arrangements of the Gov- 
ernment of Pakistan are designed to ex- 
pedite the movement of goods between 
Pakistan and other countries. The rul- 
ing consideration has been to find coun- 
tries with exportable surpluses of manu- 
factured goods such as coal, steel, textiles, 
and certain general manufactures needed 
by Pakistan, the import balance of which 
can be offset by exports, under agreed 
quotas, of available raw materials. The 
Government’s policy is to be liberal in 
granting export licenses, when required, 
in order to facilitate the export of such 
raw materials 

The commodity arrangement between 
India and Pakistan for the mutual sup- 
ply of essential commodities is a proto- 
type. For example, under the cotton 
textile arrangement between India and 
Pakistan, Pakistan was promised 12 bales 
of Indian cloth for every 20 bales of cot- 
ton sent to India. Such purchases were 
not financed by the Pakistan Govern- 
ment but were consummated by private 
traders. The arrangement did not inter- 
fere with normal trading except to the 
extent that the Pakistan Government, 
in order to insure a full supply to India 
issued export permits only to traders who 
furnished proof of shipment to India of 
6 bales of raw cotton for every 4 bales 
consigned elsewhere. Aside from certain 
general manufactures, coal, and 
textiles represent at present the major 
needs of Pakistan in that order of im- 


reconstruction 


steel, 


portance. Trading arrangements Seek 
to encourage the flow of these items to 
Pakistan in return for the Products 
needed by other countries. 

In its trade arrangements with Other 
countries, Pakistan is also including pro- 
visions for acquiring technical] assistance 
According to the terms of the Czech. 
Pakistan trade arrangement made pub. 
lic on December 24, 1948, Pakistan ey. 
ports of raw materials are to be com- 
pensated for by imports of Czech ma. 
chinery and technical assistance. Paki. 
stan is to supply only raw cotton, raw 
jute, and raw hides and skins. In gg. 
change, Pakistan is to receive some con- 
sumer goods, machinery, and technica} 
assistance. The trade arrangement eon. 
tains a list of 13 industries in which 
Czechoslovakia has promised to give 
Pakistan such technical assistance, They 
are: utilization of coal, production of 
machine tools, Diesel-motor factory 
tractor factory, airplane motors, electric 
machines, geared wheels, telephone 
cables, locomotives, electro-motors, elec. 
trical ceiling ventilators, all-metal loco- 
motive tenders, and ceramic industries 
The policy of furnishing technical as- 
sistance in developing certain specified 
industries in Pakistan has likewise been 
followed by the Belgian and Italian mis- 
sions arriving in 1949 

During the year Pakistan also reached 
a preliminary trade agreement with 
SCAP covering trade with Japan. A 
Yugoslav mission arrived and signed a 
protocol with Pakistan before its de- 
parture for India. In addition, plans 
were made for receiving trade missions 
from Hungary, Belgium, Italy, Poland, 
and several Middle East countries. 
1949, discussions 
were held in Ceylon with a Belgian eco- 


In January trade 


nomic delegation and with a Czechoslo- 
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vak trade delegation. Both missions 
expressed their country’s interest in 
selling industrial products to Ceylon and 
in buying some of Ceylon’s raw materials. 
In addition, the Czechs are reported to 
have offered Ceylon industrial technical 
assistance. However, no trade agree- 
ments have yet been signed with these 
countries. 

In addition to these commodity and 
trade agreements, the United Kingdom 
has concluded purchase agreements with 
Ceylon and India for a major portion of 
their tea output. The United Kingdom 
and Pakistan are parties to the 
Copra/Coconut-Oil Agreement, whereby 
Ceylon undertook to make available a 
substantial portion of these products to 
the United Kingdom and Pakistan. 
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Balance of Payments, 1948 
THE DOMINIONS of India and Ceylon 
both had a current-account deficit in the 
balance of payments for the calendar 
year 1948, principally due to substantial 
Government food grains. 
While the major portion of the Indian 
Ceficit was incurred with the dollar and 
other hard-currency areas, Ceylon was 
a net dollar contributor to the sterling- 
area foreign-exchange reserve. 
According to the Finance Minister, In- 
dia’s deficit with the dollar area during 
the 1l-month period January—November 
1948, amounted to about $180,000,000. 
Since the deficit was far in excess of the 
amount of the convertible portion of the 
sterling-balance releases made available 
by the United Kingdom, India had to 
purchase $93,000,000 in United States 
dollars from the International Monetary 
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Bales of Pakistan jute on the quayside at Chittagong awaiting loading. 





Ready to start for Nepal. 


Fund in exchange for rupees during the 
period March 29, 1948, to February 7, 
1949. 

Although Ceylon had a small favorable 
balance of trade in 1948, net invisible 
payments for interest, dividends, and 
miscellaneous services were responsible 
for a current-account deficit in the bal- 
ance of payments. This deficit was 
financed by sterling releases under the 
sterling-balances agreement with the 
United Kingdom. However, Ceylon was 
able to contribute US$24,000,000 to the 
sterling-area foreign-exchange reserve 
because of substantial dollar exports. 

The Dominion of Pakistan, on the 
other hand, had a current-account sur- 
Plus in its balance of payments. The 
new Dominion with its primarily agri- 





being made to expand facilities at the port and increase its capacity. 


May 30, 1949 


Efforts are 


cultural economy has practically no in- 
dustries. It produces 75 percent of the 
world’s supply of raw jute and has in 
addition exportable surpluses of cotton, 
hides and skins, and wool. The Finance 
Minister stated in the 1949-50 budget 
speech that the favorable trade balance 
for the 6 months ended September 30, 
1948, amounted to $63,000,000. Accord- 
ing to U. S. and Canadian trade figures, 
Pakistan had a trade surplus of $9,000,- 
000 with the United States in 1948 which 
was almost balanced by a trade deficit of 
$7,000,000 with Canada. It is believed 
that this indicated trade surplus, in ad- 
dition to the amount of the convertible 
portion of the sterling balances, more 
than balanced any small net dollar pay- 
ments for invisibles. 


Sterling-Balances Agreements 


India and Pakistan 


The most important factor to be con- 
sidered in appraising the trade relation- 
ships of the countries in Southern Asia 
is the accumulation, during World War 
II, of substantial sterling balances by 
India and Ceylon. India’s official ster- 
ling balances reached their peak level of 
approximately £1,300,000,000 sterling 
($5,200,000,000)° in April 1946. In the 
3-month period ended June 30, 1947, av- 
erage monthly drawings by India in- 
creased substantially as compared with 
the average monthly drawings for the 
year ended March 1947. 

In that month the Government of In- 
dia, with a view to conserving the ster- 
ling balances as a fund from which to 
finance future capital development, re- 
imposed certain restrictions upon the im- 
portation of goods that had been lifted a 
year earlier. Since this action was not 
successful in modifying the drain on the 
sterling balances, there was put into 


‘1 pound sterling (£) = $4.03 





effect early in July a still more restrictive 
import policy which gave priority to the 
purchase of food and railroad equip- 
ment. 

In the Anglo-American Financial 
Agreement, which took effect on July 
15, 1946, the United Kingdom agreed 
that, not later than 1 year after the 
effective date of the Agreement, any ster- 
ling balances available for current pay- 
ments would “be freely available for cur- 
rent transactions in any currency area 
without discrimination.” 

According to the August 14, 1947, in- 
terim financial agreement between the 
United Kingdom and India ‘exchange 
transactions of Indian and Pakistan were 
uot separated until January 1, 1948) a 
No. 1 account was set up with the Bank 
of England containing £65,000,000 which 
was to be freely available for current 
transactions in any currency area, of 
which amount £30,000,000 was to be a 
working balance. The remaining ster- 
ling balances of about £1,095,000,000 
were set up in a No. 2 account which was 
to be utilized only for certain defined 
capital purposes, such as the repatriation 
of British investments in India and pay- 
ment of Indian pensions to United King- 
dom residents. 

In February 1948, by means of sepa- 
rate exchanges of letters between the 
United Kingdom on the one hand and 
India and Pakistan on the other, the 
Agreement of August 14, 1947, was ex- 
tended to cover the period January 1 
to June 30, 1948. Separate sums of ster- 
ling were made available for current 
expenditures to India and Pakistan of 
which a part was made multilateraliy 
convertible. India received an addi- 
tional £18,000,000 in its No. 1 account o1 
which not more than £10,000,000 was to 
be convertible into hard currencies, and 
Pakistan about £20,000,000 of which not 
more than approximately £3,250,000 was 
to be convertible into hard currencies. 

In July 1948 the United Kingdom 

entered into separate financial arrange- 
ments with India and Pakistan which 
extended the first interim agreement to 
June 30, 1951, and settled certain out- 
standing sterling liabilities and claims. 
The two Dominions agreed to finance 
sterling pensions and to _ purchase 
British-owned defense stores and fixed 
assets for over £275,000,000, but against 
this sum Britain agreed to pay £55,000,- 
000 in final settlement of liabilities under 
wartime defense expenditure agreements. 
These arrangements reduced the ac- 
cumulated balances of the two Domin- 
ions to about £885,000,000, of which 
nearly £100,000,000 was freely available 
in the No. 1 accounts of India and Paki- 
stan, and the balance of £785,000,000 was 
temporarily immobilized in the No. 2 
accounts. 

The agreement of July 1948 further 
provided that the United Kingdom would 
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release to India £80,000,000 over the 3- 
year period. In the first year, July 1948- 
July 1949, India had the use of the £80,- 
000,000 then available in the No. 1 ac- 
count. In each of the two succeeding 
years, India would be able to draw up 
to £40,000,000 so as to prevent the balance 
in the No. 1 account from falling below 
£60,000,000. The hard-currency alloca- 
tion for the first year would be £15,000,- 
000; allocation for the two additional 
years would be settled by consultation be- 
tween the two Governments in due 
course. 

The agreement with Pakistan con- 
cluded in July 1948 similarly covered the 
release of accumulated sterling balances, 
the allocation of hard currencies, the 
liability for pensions payable in sterling, 
and the value of assets taken over by 
the Dominion Governments. The agree- 
ment provided for the release of £5,000,- 
000 during the year ended June 30, 1949, 
and Pakistan agreed to limit hard-cur- 
rency expenditures, over and above 
earnings, to £5,000,000. In order to 
enable Pakistan to plan in advance, the 
United Kingdom agreed that further 
releases of at least £5,000,000 would be 
made in each of the two succeeding 
years. 


Ceylon 


The sterling-balances agreement of 
April 30, 1948, between the United King- 
dom and Ceylon provided for the use of 
Ceylon’s sterling balances in the 8-month 
period April 30, 1948, through December 
31, 1948. It became effective on June 1, 
1948, at which time Ceylon imposed more 
stringent exchange-control regulations 
and extended such controls to all sterling 
areas as well as to the dollar area. 

Releases from the present sterling bal- 
ances, which according to a published 
statement amounted to £51,000,000 on 
March 1, 1948, were to be made to the No. 
1 account as follows: £3,500,000 to cover 
any foreseeable deficit inCeylon’s balance 
of payments through December 31, 1948, 
transfer being considered effective April 
30, and a working balance of £4,000,000 
with an additional £1,000,000 if the price 
of Ceylon’s imports of essential foodstuffs 
should rise without a corresponding 
increase in other sources of income. 

According to the foreign press of 
February 16, 1949, the sterling-balances 
agreement of April 1948 was extended for 
an additional 6 months beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1949. During this period the 
United Kingdom will release £1,750,000 
from Ceylon’s sterling balances to cover 
the deficit with the rest of the sterling 
area. 


Trade Prospects 


IN ATTEMPTING an evaluation of trade 
prospects for Southern Asia countries, 
it is mecessary to recall certain recent 
events and developments and their con- 


tinuing effect. The first of these is the 
fact that the year 1948 marked the first 
full year of independence of the Domin. 
ions of India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. The 
establishment of the separate Dominions 
of India and Pakistan presented Many 
critical problems resulting from the com. 
munal disturbances, the mass migration 
of millions of people from one Dominion 
to the other, the resettlement of refy. 
gees, and the numerous adjustments 
which had to be made in agriculture, 
raw materials, finance, trade, transport, 
and communications 

The Standstill Agreement which be. 
came effective at the time of partition be. 
tween India and Pakistan and which 
provided for the free interchange of 
goods and their exemption from customs 
duties, lapsed on February 29, 194g 
and was not renewed. However, subse. 
quent inter-Dominion conferences haye 
reached agreement on measures de. 
signed to facilitate trade relations, in- 
cluding such matters as free transit of 
goods, relaxed regulations for border 
traffic, and the exchange of essential 
commodities. Later conferences have 
dealt with more effective implementation 
of these agreements. 

Indian industrial production in 1948. 
except for coal and steel, registered an 
advance over the preceding year, but re- 
mained below installed capacity. Worn- 
out machinery, transportation _ bot- 
tlenecks, difficulty of procuring raw 
materials, lack of technical “Know-how,” 
and labor disputes were the principal 
factors impeding a fuller utilization of 
production facilities. Official endeavors 
to encourage greater manufacturing ac- 
tivity, plus increasing availability of some 
raw materials and a slight improvement 
in transport facilities, contributed to a 
slight upturn in industrial output during 
the latter part of the year. 

Since the region is a food-deficit area, 
necessitating substantial imports of food 
grains, most of the countries are inter- 
ested in promoting their agricultural de- 
velopment. As their plans materialize, 
the countries should be able to decrease 
their food imports and will be able to 
finance other essential consumer and 
capital imports. 

Progress was made during the year 
toward implementing a long-range pro- 
gram of agricultural development in In- 
dia. The Damodar Valley Corporation 
started preliminary groundwork which 
will ultimately provide irrigation, flood 
control, and electric power for a large 
area. Several other major projects of 
a similar nature have moved closer to 
actual implementation. Various proj- 
ects for the improvement of soil fertility 
and for providing better seed and getting 
higher crop yields on the existing culti- 
vated lands are gradually emerging from 
the planning stage to the working stage. 

(Continued on p. 45) 
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The Trans-Canada Highway— 


Problems, Prospects, Pros and Cons 


GEORGE 5S. ROPER 


UNITED STATES EMBASSY, 
OTTAWA, CANADA 


% 

on 30 YEARS Canadians have 
been talking about the establishment of a 
first-class Trans-Canada Highway ex- 
tending from Halifax to Vancouver, and 
interest in this project received new im- 
petus when it was included last fall in 
the platforms of all of Canada’s major 
political parties. To a large extent the 
initiative rests with the Government in 
power; so it is interesting to note that 
on January 26, 1949, the Governor Gen- 
eral, in the Speech from the Throne, 
opening the first session of the Twentieth 
Parliament, said “A measure for assist- 
ance in the provision of a transcontinen- 
tal highway will also be laid before you.” 

Before the passage of the Canada 
Highway’s Act in 1919, Canadians had 
given little thought to building a na- 
tional transcontinental highway. That 
act provided for an appropriation of 
$20,000,000 for assistance to the Prov- 
inces in building highways, and the 
Provinces were to appropriate $30,- 
000,000 to augment the Federal grant. 
The construction of a highway was be- 
gun, but some of the Provinces felt that 
the grants were not spent where they 
would do the most good, and by mutual 
consent the grants were not extended. 


The next development on a Dominion- 
wide scale occurred in 1930 when the 
Bennett government promised in the 
election campaign to complete the high- 
way within a decade. Even so it was not 
until 1933 that a Federal-Provincial part- 
nership was decided upon, and then it 
was on the basis of unemployment relief. 
Further Federal unemployment grants 
were forthcoming in 1935 on a 50-50 
basis, and this work continued until un- 
employment eased. The Provinces there- 
after carried on alone up to 1940. 

Meanwhile, the several Provinces 
were going ahead with their own sec- 
tions of the Trans-Canada Highway or 
were designating established portions of 
their own highway systems as official 
sections of the transcontinental route. 
The last gap in the Trans-Canada High- 
way was completed in 1940 when the 185- 
mile section between Golden and Revel- 
stoke, British Columbia, was opened to 
traffic. 


Unsatisfactory Now 


TODAY the Trans-Canada Highway ex- 
tends from Halifax to Vancouver, a dis- 
tance of approximately 4,125 miles. Un- 
fortunately, it is not a first-class, all- 
weather road, and hence many sections 
of it are not usable during 7 months of 
the year. The table which appears be- 
low indicates not only the route that 
the highway presently follows, but also 
notes the condition of the road. It will 
be observed that only 53 percent of the 
road is paved—the remainder being fin- 


Present State of the Trans-Canada Highway 


Facilities, service 


Route Stations and 


accommodations 


Halifax—Quebec Good... 


Quebec- Winston, Ont., via Ottawa and | 
North Bay do 


Winston, Ont.-Nipigon, Ont... Far apart - 
Nipigon to Manitoba boundary via Port | 

Arthur, Ignace, Dryden, and Kenora | Fair 
Manitoba border to Winnipeg do 
W Innipeg to Banff (Giood 
Banfl-Lake Louise —s | eee 


Lake Louise-Lytton, B. C., via Kam- 

loops ? 
Lytton-Vancouver 
Halifax-Vancouver 


Good (?) 
Good... 


May 30, 1949 


| Distance 
| in miles 


Condition of road 


1,000 | Well paved and marked, although crooked in 
places. 


393 | Paved 
505 | Gravel, 


400 | Mainly 22-foot gravelled surface except for 
(0 miles of paving in vicinity of Port Arthur 
| and 40 miles around Kenora. 
113 | Paved. 
1,000 | Gravelled except 60 miles west of Winnipeg, 
86 miles around Brandon, 86 miles around 
Regina and Moose Jaw, 20 miles around 
Swift Current, 106 miles Strathmore to 
Bant? via Calgary. 
40 | Paved, 


500 | Gravel. 
Paved but narrow and crooked 


ished with gravel and much of this be- 
ing of the “washboard” type of surfac- 
ing. Estimated driving time over this 
highway is 10 days from coast to coast; 
while this may be possible, it would be 
hard work and anything but enjoyable. 
Most Canadians who wish to drive to 
the coast generally pass through the 
United States where the roads are much 
better and the driving is correspondingly 
easier. 


Major Undertaking 


THE CREATION of a modern first-class 
transcontinental highway in Canada is 
an undertaking of major proportions, 
and poses many problems of a physical, 
political, and financial nature. In an 
effort to solve some of these problems a 
Dominion-Provincial Conference on the 
Trans-Canada Highway was held in Ot- 
tawa on December 14, 1948. This Con- 
ference achieved a wide area of agree- 
ment on some of the most important 
problems before it. Prior to the meet- 
ing there had been considerable disparity 
of opinion over the location of the high- 
way—one of the principal objectors be- 
ing the Province of Alberta which was 
anxious to have the main road routed 
through Edmonton and over the Yellow- 
head Pass to Vancouver. 

Much could be said for this route, in- 
cluding the fact that the maximum ele- 
vation is only 3,717 feet, against 4,450 
feet for the Crow’s Nest route and 5,337 
feet for the Kicking Horse Pass route. 
Furthermore, the Edmonton route would 
be a useful aid in the development of the 
oil fields in that region, to say nothing 
of offering an important direct connec- 
tion to the Alaska Highway, which is of 
military importance to both Canada and 
the United States. Despite these advan- 
tages, and the political pressure brought 
to bear by the Province of Alberta, the 
prospect for obtaining the Edmonton 
route faded considerably at the Confer- 
ence. It is understood that this was due 
principally to the fact that the Prov- 
inces of British Columbia and Saskatche- 
wan both favored the southern route, 
and Alberta, if it wished to connect up 
with the Dominion transcontinental 
highway system, found itself obliged to 
fall into line with the majority. 

(Continued on p. 46) 
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Dakar Newspaper Solicits 
Advertising Business 


“Le Senegal,”’ a weekly newspaper in Dakar, 
French West Africa, has indicated its interest 
in obtaining the advertising business of 
American firms, particularly oil companies, 
steamship’ lines, air lines, and exporters, de- 
siring to make Known their products or serv- 
ices in that area. 

Inquiries may be addressed to the director 
of “Le Senegal,’ 7 bis, Rue Thiers, Dakar, 
French West Africa. 


SCO To Sell Shares of 
German-Owned Firm 


Prospective sale of German-owned assets in 
Switzerland has been announced by the Swiss 
Compensation Office. The present offer con- 
sists of 50 shares, having a par value of 1,000 
francs each, of the firm Nordisk Films Co. 
S. A., of Zurich, which handles distribution 
of films. 

Further information may be obtained, prior 
to June 20, 1949, from the Swiss Compensa- 
tion Office, Service for the Liquidation of 
German Assets, Talstrasse 62, Zurich, Switz- 
erland. 


German-Owned Firm in 


Italy To Be Sold 


The Agency of the Italian Government has 
been authorized to offer for sale 5,000 shares 
representing the entire capital of the Ger- 
man-owned firm “La Doratura Mirella,” of 
Milan. This firm, registered in the names of 
Jacob and Carlo Eckart of Germany, engages 
in the manufacture and sale of aluminum 
and bronze powders. 

A reserve price of 55,000,000 lire (approxi- 
mately US$95,000) has been established. 

Bids must be submitted to the Ufficio Beni 
Alleati e Nemici, Ministry of the Treasury, 
Rome, Italy, within a period of 90 days, begin- 
ning April 20, 1949. 


Spain Invites Designs 
for Housing Projects 


The Spanish Government’s Instituto Téc- 
nico de la Construcci6én has announced its 
intention to hold an international competi- 
tion for the submission of housing develop- 
ment plans designed to fit the needs of 500,- 
000 families. The sum of 100,000 pesetas will 
be awarded to the entry considered by an ap- 
pointed tribunal as having the greatest merit. 

Projects submitted must conform with the 
following conditions: 

1. Houses are to be suitable for erection in 
the vicinity of Spanish urban districts, and 
must be planned in groups of 500 or more. 

2. Each group must be connected by road 
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the nearest railway station, which will, 3. Allowance must be made for a Varying 
in no instance, be more than 20 kilometers density of distribution of the dwellings, to 
distant. eliminate interference with the Project 
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Editor's Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
firms. Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following request by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional 
information cOncerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading 
conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of 
International Trade 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be obtained 
upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of 
Commerce, or through its Field Offices, for $1 each 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Section] 


Advertising and Sales: 4 
Automotive Equipment, Parts and Acces- 


Machinery and Parts 
Industrial—4, 5, 10, 11, 37, 46, 47, 52, 


sories: 40, 42 54, 64, 66, 70 
Beverages: 13, 20. Road and Earth-Moving—12, 70 
Carpets and Mats (Coir): 53 Matches: 2 


Celluloid Articles: 46 Metal and Metal Products: 39, 43, 44 
Chemicals: 4, 6 Motion-Picture Equipment, Production 
Clothing and Accessories: 8, 30, 32, 46, 57 and Exhibition: 2, 5 

Coal Mines: 1 Notions and Novelties: 46, 49 

Cutlery: 33. Office Equipment: 7 

Cutting and Tailoring: 38 Oil-Refinery Products: 6 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 2, 4, 65. Optical Goods: 48 

Earthenware: 28 Patents: 40, 42 

Electrical Equipment, Firtures, and Ap- Philately: 58 


pliances: 23, 24, 46 Photographic Equipment: 22, 48 
Fats and Oils (Edible and Inedible): 6, Plastics: 2 
60, 63 Printing: 2 
Fishing Nets and Twists: 51 Raw Materials: 4, 66 
Foodstuffs: 21, 41, 55, 60, 61 Scientific and Medical Instruments and 


Furniture: 36 

Glassware; 2, 35 

Handicraft Ceramics: 35 

Hardware: 44, 46, 62 

Hides and Skins: 9, 26 

Horticulture: 14, 17 

Hospital and Laboratory Equipment: 37 
Household Articles: 25, 27, 56 


Apparatus: 34, 37 
Speed Variator: 40 
Sporting Goods: 50 
Stationers’ Supplies: 18, 50, 67 
Technical Information and Manufactur- 
ing Processes: 1, 2, 4, 7, 8 
Tertiles: 3, 15, 16, 27, 35, 45, 46 
Tobacconists’ Article 24, 31 
Toilet Preparations: 2, 4, 29 


Jewelry: 35 Tools (Hand and Machine)::35, 62, 66 
Leather and Leather Products: 9 Toys: 19, 35, 49 
Locomotives (Diesel): 70 Wire: 39, 43, 44 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 
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which might be caused by varying costs of 


ag ae must be of type that, without 


will be suitable for any climatic 


tion, : 
aan in Spain, and will satisfy the require- 
a of the average Spanish family. Choice 


of form, arrangement, and dimensions is left 
to the individual competitor. 

Along with the plans for the housing, a 
scheme must be submitted describing meth- 
ods of work and organization, together wae 
suggestions for establishing new Legparepeney in- 
dustries and adaptation of those already in 
existence, to meet the technical require- 

is project. 

Te oe - canter plans, competitors are 
to assume that only materials and machinery 
of Spanish manufacture will be used in con- 
en may submit any system of 
construction and type of building which, 
owing to technical or economic advantages, 
or suitability for large-scale production, they 
may consider desirable; and there is no limit 
on the number of plans that may be entered 
by any one firm or individual. 

"Persons or firms desiring to submit plans 
may obtain further details, as well as initial 
data on which to base their designs, by ap- 
plying, prior to July 1, 1949, to the Instituto 
Técnico de la Construccion, Ruiz de Alarcon 
25, Madrid, Spain Completed entries, 
marked “Concurso Internacional 1949,"" must 
be sent to the Institute before November 15, 
1949. 

The Institute, which includes, among its 
functions, research into the promotion of 
construction techniques and related mat- 
ters, is concerned with the housing short- 
age in Spain, and has devised the foregoing 
as a first step in solving the problem. 


Modern Sanitary Facilities 
Desired by City in India 


The City of Ahmedabad, India, requests the 
assistance of American firms in obtaining in- 
formation, including designs, plans, and pho- 
tographs, of modern sanitary facilities. This 
request stems from the municipality's re- 
ported plans to modernize the public sanitary 
system now in use. 

Firms interested in following up this in- 
quiry may address the Municipal Medical 
Officer of Health, Municipal Office, Ahmeda- 
bad, India 


Tangier “Phone Company 
To Buy Equipment 


Telefonica de Tanger, S. A. (Tangier Tele- 
phone Co.), Tangier, Morocco, invites bids 
covering the supply and delivery of 600 desk- 
type and 400 wall-type automatic telephone 
instruments, all to operate ‘on 24 V. D. C 
Offers are to be made f. o. b., packing in- 
cluded, indicating delivery terms; and must 
be received by the Telefonica de Tanger no 
later than 3 p. m., June 27, 1949. 

Each bid must be accompanied by a guar- 
anty of performance in the amount of 50,000 
pesetas (approximately US$1,335 on Tangier 
free exchange) deposited with the cashier of 
the Telefonica, for which sum a receipt will 
be issued. These deposits will be refunded 
to the unsuccessful bidders upon presenta- 
tion of the receipt. 

Bids may specify payment in any currency 
handled on the Tangier exchange, which in- 
cludes dollars, pounds sterling, francs, pese- 
tas, Swiss francs, and escudos; and should 
indicate conditions of payment. 

Further information regarding technical 
requirements may be obtained on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


May 30, 1949 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—John Ernest Liston, repre- 
senting Sunbeam Collieries Pty., Ltd. (im- 
porter, coal mining), 64 Stubbs Street, Ken- 
sington, Victoria, is interested in obtaining 
information on mechanization of small coal 
mines, Scheduled to arrive June 2, via New 
York City, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Australian Government Trade 
Commissioner, 636 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Pitts- 
burg, San Francisco, Seattle, and Los An- 
geles. 

2. Ceylon—S. M. Nayagam, representing 
The Swadeshi Industrial Works, Ltd. (im- 
porter, retailer, wholesaler, manufacturer, 
commission merchant), P. O. Box 21, Im- 
perial Bank Building, Fort, Colombo, is in- 
terested in obtaining information on the 
manufacture of glassware, matches, toilet 
soaps, toilet preparations, plastics, and phar- 
maceuticals; printing, motion-picture film 
production and exhibition. Scheduled to ar- 
rive the first week in June, via New York 
City, for a month's visit. U.S. address: c/o 
Thos. Cook & Son, Inc., 587 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.; or Embassy of Ceylon, 2523 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. Itinerary: New York, Washington, At- 
lantic City, and Hollywood (Calif.). 

3. Ceylon—Sellamuttu Sivanathan, repre- 
senting Sellamuttu Sivanathan & Co., Ltd. 
(importer, retailer, exporter, wholesaler, com- 
mission merchant, agent), 130 Second Cross 
Street, Colombo, is interested in contacting 
converters and shippers of cotton and silk 
goods, with a view to importing such mer- 
chandise into Ceylon. Scheduled to arrive 
the first week in June, via New York City, 
for a visit of about 2 months. U.S. address: 
c/o Embassy of Ceylon, 2523 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. Itinerary: 
New York and Washington. 

4. Greece—Constantine B. Nicolaides, rep- 
resenting ‘Medica’ Const. Nicolaides (im- 
porter, distributor, agent), and ‘“Farel” 
Pharmaceutical Products Manufacturing Co. 
(manufacturer), 10 Ionos Street, Athens, is 
interested in expanding his firm’s business, 
and wishes to establish connections with 
United States manufacturers of pharmaceu- 
ticals, chemicals, and cosmetics; desires to 
buy modern machinery and raw materials 
for manufacturing the foregoing products; 
and seeks information on production of phar- 
maceuticals and chemicals, as well as on or- 
ganization of sales and advertising. Sched- 
uled to arrive between May 20 and June 10, 
via New York City, for a visit of 3 or 4 
months. U.S. address: c/o Garber Export 
Corp., 37 Wall Street, New York 5,N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Washington, Chicago, 
Boston, and Akron. 

World Trade Directory Report on ‘“Farel” 
Pharmaceutical Products Manufacturing Co. 
being prepared. 

5. Ireland—-Patrick Coffey, representing 
Traly Footwear, Ltd. (importer, manufac- 
turer), Tralee, County Kerry, and Munster 
Cinemas Ltd., Tralee, County Kerry, is inter- 
ested in obtaining information on equipment 
for tanneries, shoe manufacturing, and mo- 
tion pictures. Scheduled to arrive May 23, 
via New York City, for a visit of 7 weeks. 
U. S. address: 35 Belvoid Road, Milton 87, 
Mass. Itinerary: New York, Boston, Brock- 
ton, Cambridge, Washington, and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report on Munster 
Cinemas Ltd. being prepared. 

6. Italy—Andrea Garavaglia, representing 
Mojana & Garavaglia (importer, retailer, 
wholesaler), 76 Via Friuli, Milan, is interested 
in contacting manufacturers for the purpose 
of purchasing vegetable oils, animal fats, oil- 
seeds, oil-refinery products, reprocessed 
methyl methacrylate. He is now in the 
United States until June 15. U.S. address: 


% Banco di Napoli, 37 Wall Street, New York, 
| ae o£ 

7. Italy—Piero Rozzi, representing Ing. G. 
Olivetti & Co. (S. P. A.) (importer, exporter, 
manufacturer), Ivrea, is interested in the 
manufacture of typewriters and office equip- 
ment and machines, and seeks technical in- 
formation in this regard. Scheduled to ar- 
rive during May, via New York City, for a 
visit of 8 weeks. U.S. address: % European- 
American Trade Development Corp., 37 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Orange (N. J.), Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
and Chicago. 

8. Norway—Bjarne Jacobsen, representing 
Jaro Haandveveri (exporter, manufacturer), 
33/35 Ivar Aasensgate, Aalesund, is inter- 
ested in exporting hand-woven scarves to the 
United States; also, wishes to see larger 
woolen factories, as well as plants specializing 
in the manufacture of scarves. Scheduled to 
arrive June 15, for a month’s visit. U. S. 
address: “% Palmer J. Reiten, 1516 Second 
Avenue, N., Grand Forks, N. Dak. Itinerary: 
Chicago, Grand Forks, and New York City 
and vicinity. 

9. Scotland—Owen Courtier, representing 
Selkirk Tanneries, Ltd. (importer of sheep- 
skins, manufacturer of vegetable tanned 
sheepskins), Selkirk, is interested in selling 
rough crust basils; tanned sheep leather for 
gloves, industrial mitts, and shoe linings; 
and fancy colored embossed bag leathers. 
Also, wishes to purchase pickled pelts; and 
would appreciate invitations to visit Amer- 
ican factories to study production methods. 
Scheduled to arrive June 11, for a week’s 
visit. U. S. address: “% George Hooper, 
Temple Trading Co., 62 Pearl Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. 

10. Union of South Africa—Frank L. Find- 
lay, representing Landsborough Findlay S. A. 
Ltd. (importer, retailer, exporter, manufac- 
turer), P. O. Box 5863, Johannesburg, is in- 
terested in obtaining a United States market 
for the following: (1) patented portable 
brick block and tile making machine, made 
of high-quality steel, and (2) patented con- 
tour terracing attachment outfit for all 
standard makes of moldboard plows, made of 
quality manganese and mild steel. As re- 
gards (1), firm seeks wholesale importer or 
manufacturer of allied type machinery hav- 
ing distributor organization throughout the 
United States; in connection with (2), one 
or more distributors having nation-wide dis- 
tributorship organization are desired. Dem- 
onstration models of each machine will be 
on display at Fenchurch Export Corp., 37 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Mr. Findlay 
is scheduled to arrive early in June for an 
indefinite period. U. S. address: % Fen- 
church Export Corp., 37 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 

11. Uruguay—Luis Eduardo Fabini, repre- 
senting Molino Puritas S. A. (importer, 
wholesaler, manufacturer), Juan C. Gomez 
1372, Montevideo, is interested in machinery, 
particularly automatic packing equipment, 
grain classification machines, and machines 
for the classification of oatmeal, etc. Sched- 
uled to arrive May 13, via New York City, for 
a visit of 2 months. U.S. address: % Infor- 
mation Bureau of Uruguay, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chi- 
cago, Washington, and possibly San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 


Licensing Opportunities 


12. Italy—SIMESA—Ing. Domenighetti So- 
cieta Italiane Macchine Edili Stradali Agri- 
cole (manufacturer), Via Capecelatro 10, 
Milan, offers for manufacture under license 
in the United States a first-class, heavy-duty, 
trench-digging machine, of the following 
specifications: (1) capable of digging V- 
shaped ditch up to about 7 feet wide at top, 
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and a maximum depth of about 3 feet, leav- 
ing ditch flanks correctly shaped and neatly 
finished; (2) having a special device which 
assures accurate control of ditch bottom level 
even when running on rough ground; (3) 
having a device which will throw and spread 
the earth on the surrounding ground as far 
as 50 feet; (4) mounted on crawler tracks and 
equipped with Diesel engine; (5) output, 
about 80 cubic yards per hour. 


Import Opportunities 


13. Belgium—Distillerie L. & A. Croonen- 
berghs (manufacturer), 25 Marché au Lai- 
tage, Hasselt, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for large quantities of gin; trade mark; 
Geniévre de Hasselt “Chauffeur,” quality: 40° 
Gay Lussac at 15° temperature. Firm can 
supply minimum quantity of 2,000 bottles 
(1 liter, or 0.2642 U.S. gallon). Bottles will 
be labeled according to U. S. legal require- 
ments, with labels submitted to appropriate 
U. S. agency for approval. Price avail- 
able on request from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

14. Belgium—Edmond de Meyer (export 
merchant), 36 Rue de la Station, Loochristi 
near Ghent, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for large quantities of best-quality green- 
house plants, azalea indica, flower bulbs, for 
delivering during spring season, and Sep- 
tember and October. Quality inspection by 
Phytopathological Service of Belgian Govern- 
ment, at grower’s establishment. Price list 
available on request from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

15. Belgium—S. A. Dulieu Van Steenkiste 
(manufacturer, exporter), 67 Diguede Bra- 
bant, Ghent, desires to export pure linen for 
dresses and suits, and mized linen for kitchen 
cloths and other household uses. 

16. Belgium —Ancieus Etablissement, L. 
Gilbert & Co. S. A. (manufacturef, exporter), 
Braine-l’Alleud, offers to export and seeks 
agent for canvas for embroidery purposes. 

17. Belgium—Armand Op De Beeck (ex- 
port merchant), Grandes Pépiniéres & Rose- 
raies, Putte lez Malines, offers to export and 
seeks agent for large quantities of best-qual- 
ity dwarf rose bushes, forest seedlings, and 
fruit-tree grafts. Inspection at buyer’s ex- 
pense by Phytopathological Service of Bel- 
gian Government, at grower’s establishment. 
Packing instructions desired. 

18. Belgium—Transparent, Société Ano- 
nyme (manufacturer), desires to export and 
seeks agent for first-quality postcards, having 
special light effect when held against elec- 
tric light. Size,10cm.x15.5cm. Firm can 
supply 500,000 to 1,000,000 cards. Price 
available on request from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25,D.C. Samples obtainable on 
loan basis from this office. 

19. Belgium—aAlex A. Wilms (export mer- 
chant), 22 Rue Schul, Antwerp, wishes to ex- 
port and seeks agent for unlimited quantities 
of toy bears of flannel, velvet, and plush; and 
dolls and doll heads. Packing instructions 
desired. Price list available on request from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

20. Ceylon—Rockland Distilleries, Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 73 Gregory’s Road, Colombo, 
offers on outright sales basis any quantity of 
Rockland Special Arrack, a spirit distilled 
from juice of coconut palm. Delivery can be 
made approximately 3 months from date of 
order. Firm has never shipped to the United 
States and would appreciate full informa- 
tion from United States importers. 

21. Denmark—Pett & Ped (A. Pettersen 
and C. Pedersen) (manufacturer, exporter), 
Oxford Alle 30, Copenhagen §&., offers to ex- 
port unlimited quantities of high-grade milk 
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albumen (powder), made of casein with 
various salts, etc., added, and used as a sub- 
stitute for eggs in baking. Analysis of prod- 
uct by official Danish research laboratory at 
seller’s expense. Firm not experienced in 
shipping to United States and would appre- 
ciate instructions as to U.S. standard grades 
and specifications, customary packing units, 
customs duties, and any other appropriate 
information. 

22. England—B. G. (London) Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer), 17-19 Stratford Place, London, 
W. 1., offers to export 500 per month of 
camera tripods. Sales literature and price 
list available on loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

23. England—Best Products Ltd. (manu- 
facturer, exporter), Felix Works, Felixstowe, 
Suffolk, wishes to export household electrical 
appliances, such as kettles and coffee perco- 
lators; and high-frequency vacuum thermo- 
coyle elements. Sales literature, including 
prices, available on loan basis from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

24. England—Bra-Way Briars Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer), 26 Cross Street, London, N. 1., 
offers to export and seeks agent for briar 
smoking pipes, in all qualities. Sales litera- 
ture available on loan basis from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

25. England—Siroma Engineering Co. Ltd 
(manufacturer), North Acton Road, Harles- 
den, London, N. W. 10, offers to export un- 
limited quantities of tank and hand vacuum 
cleaners. Sales literature available on loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

26. France—Edouard Guiraud (broker, 
commission merchant), 1 Rue de la Finarié, 
Mazamet (Tarn), wishes to export extra, first, 
second, and third choice unhaired skins and 
sheepskins, specially tanned in various colors 
and specially treated for shoe lining. Firm 
can supply 100,000 to 120,000 dozens, or in 
monthly lots of 10,000 dozens; and is par- 
ticularly interested in finding markets in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Maryland, Kentucky, Virginia, Cali- 
fornia, and Arizona. Inspection by official 
Chamber of Commerce experts, at request of 
broker, expense to be shared by buyer and 
seller. 

27. France—Maison Henri Heyl (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, exporter), 40 Rue de la 
Gare, Luxeuil (Haute-Saéne), desires to ex- 
port hand-made curtains, laces, and fine em- 
broidered table and household linen (white 
and colored), such as bridge sets, tablecloths, 
and tea sets. Quantities available deter- 
mined by choice of article and delivery de- 
sired. All articles carry label of quality. 
Firm would consider appointing specialized 
representative in textiles or related indus- 
tries. 

28. France—Manufacture Nord-Africaine 
de Faience, M. N. A. F. (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 10 Rue de Metz, Nancy, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for fine, decorated 
faience and earthenware articles, such as 
table sets, tea and coffee sets, and salad bowls. 
Quantities available depend on requests 
Samples furnished by producer. 

29. France—Parfums Volnay (manufac- 
turer), 62 Avenue’ Franklin-Roosevelt, 
Suresnes (Seine), seeks outlets through de 
luxe shops or chain stores for unlimited 


quantities of de luxe perfumes, cold creams 
powder, rouge, and bath salts. / 

World Trade Directory Report being pre. 
pared. 

30. France—Société Paris-Confection 
(manufacturer), 103 Rue Réaumur, Paris 
offers to export and seeks agent for women's 
and girls’ medium-quality, ready-made 
dresses, shirts, blouses, and dressing 
of rayon, fibrane, cotton, and woolen fabrics, 
Firm desires instructions on specifications 
models, and packing. Correspondence pref. 
erably in French. 

31. France—Marcel Sigod (manufacturer) 
34 Rue de la Poyat, Saint-Claude, Jura, wishes 
to export and desires agent for pipes ang 
cigarette holders equipped with rubber or 
horn mouthpiece, with or without nicotine 
duralumin filter. Can be supplied in Several 
qualities. Stock, 150 gross; productive Ca- 
pacity, 100 gross per month. Shipment can 
be made within 6 to 8 weeks from date of 
order. Firm requests that labeling and pack. 
ing instructions be specified when placing 
order. 

32, France—Tricotage de l’Ariege et Bon. 
neterie de la Garonne Reunis (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, exporter), 142 Avenue de Lombez, 
Toulouse, H. G., desires to export very good. 
quality full-fashioned rayon or silk stock. 
ings, men’s cotton and mercerized fancy 
socks, and children’s cotton and mercerigeg 
half-hose. Firm produces annually 300,000 
dozens of socks, stockings, and hose, and js 
in position to export large quantities. Ship. 
ping and packing instructions and sugges. 
tions from potential American importers in- 
vited. Firm prefers to sell outright, but 
would consider appointing selling agent, 
Correspondence preferably in French. 

33. France—Etablissements Vermot Gaud 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer, export- 
er), Montlebon-Morteau (Doubs), offers to 
export cutlery. Price list (in French) ayail- 
able on loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

34. Germany—Askania-Werke Aktiengesell- 
schaft, Kaiserallee 86-88, Berlin-Friedenau, 
wishes to export high-precision scientific 
instruments, for astronomical, geophysi- 
cal, geodetical, and optical measuring and 
testing purposes. Descriptive leaflet availa- 
ble on loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

35. Germany—Bremer Handelshaus Pet- 
ersson & Co. K. G. (importer, exporter), 
Wachmannstrasse 109, Bremen, desires to ex- 
port the following: all kinds of tools, such as 
hammers, chisels, axes, hatchets, drills, screw 
taps, screw plates, milling cutters, files, saws, 
joiners and tinmen’s tools; household glass 
and de lure glassware, such as hollow glass 
of all kinds, vases, bowls, boxes, dessert sets, 
liqueur sets, etched, cut, and painted; handi- 
craft ceramics, such as coffee, tea, and liqueur 
sets, vases, bowls, plates, all highly finished; 
Pforzheim jewelry, including silver with mar- 
casite, and gold plated, of fine handicraft; 
modern mechanical toys, such as electric 
railways, jet boats, first-class metal erector 
sets, wind-up tractors with brakes, trailers, 
hay turners with controllable forks, street 
sweepers, sand rollers; woven lace cloth and 
curtain tulle. Descriptive literature and 
photos available on loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

36. Germany—lIise—Moebelwerke G. m. D. 
H. (ILSE-FURNITURE), Uslar/Hannover, de- 
sires to export portable bars, sewing chests, 
all kinds of tables, and phonograph-radio 
cabinets, both period and modern designs. 
Prices and photos of bars only available on 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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ny—Reinhold Kleemann ((ex- 

BF oe ohnaallee 22, Hamburg 13, desires to 

rt scientific and medical instruments and 

pan equipment for hospitals and lab- 
pare and machinery of all kinds. 

38. Germany—Josef Partsch, Langenthal 
No. 1, Post Sindlbach, Kreis Neumark, Ober- 
pfalz, Bavaria, wishes to contact an American 
firm interested in his new developments in 
the cutting and tailoring of men’s and boys 
clothes. 

39. Germany—Stahldrahtwerk Arnold 
Rump J. H. Sohn, Kom.-Ges., Altena (Westf.), 
British Zone, offers to export approved qual- 
ity, highest precision alloyed and unalloyed 
steel wires—round or square drawn, and flat 
and half-round rolled—having best heat 
treating properties, in rings and bars, for the 
manufacture of machine and sewing needles 
of all kinds, balls, drills, steel tacks, axles, 
fret saws for wood and metal, springs and 
hair clips, as well as for steel die casting. 

40. Italy—Prof. Achille Arato, 47 Corso 
Francia, Turin, offers to sell patent covering 
speed variator for passenger cars and trucks; 
may also be used in regulating progressive 
operating speed of engines, machinery, and 
tools. Device is reportedly of sturdy con- 
struction and simple application and oper- 
ation. 

41. Italy—Giovanni Borio (wholesaler of 
cheese), Nizza Mobferrato (Asti Province), 
wishes to export and seeks agent for first- 
quality Parmisan cheese in round forms. 
Firm can supply 1,000 forms. 

42. Italy—Stefano Delmastro (manufac- 
turer of technical articles), 59 Via Bardonec- 
chia, Turin, offers to sell patent rights on de- 
vices pertaining to the automobile industry, 
including acoustic signal for tire flats, and 
new steering wheel. 

43. Japan—lida & Co. Ltd. (Takashimaya 
lida Kabushikikaisha), 10 Funadaikumachi 
Dojima Kita-ku, Osaka, desires to export gal- 
vanized steel sheet, galvanized barbed wire, 
wire nails, galvanized iron wire, bailing hoops, 
and other metal products, 

44. Japan—Iwai & Co. Ltd. (exporter), 43, 
4-chome, Kitahama, Higashi-ku, Osaka, 
wishes to export black sheet, galvanized steel 
sheet, mild steel concrete bars, hot rolled 
bars, cast-iron pipe, light rail, electric welded 
pipe, wire rods, galvanized wire, wire nails, 
galvanized barbed wire, wire netting, wood 
screws, and wire rope. 

45. Japan—Kyokuto Shoji Kaisha Ltd. 
(Tokyo Branch), No. 3, 2-chome, Kodenma- 
cho, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokio, desires to 
export silk piece goods. 

46. Japan—Mutsumi Kogyo Kabushiki Kai 
sha (Mutsumi Industrial Co. Ltd) (manu- 
facturer, exporter, importer), No. 15-1, 2- 
chome, Shiba-Tamuracho, Minato-ku, Tokyo, 
offers to export millinery, celluloid articles, 
cotton, silk, and rayon piece goods, knitted 
goods, tapes and laces, hardware, machinery 
(weaving machinery and parts, agricultural 
implements, rice-cleaning machines, milling 
machines), electrical appliances, and mis- 
cellaneous goods. 

47. Japan—Nisshin Tsusho Kaisha Ltd. 
(Nisshin Trading Co., Ltd.) (export agent), 
Minami Honmachi Higashiku, Osaka, is in- 
terested in exporting tertile machinery, parts, 
and accessories. 

48. Japan—-Shinwa Enterprise Co. Inc. (im- 
porter, exporter), Owaricho Building, No. 
4, 6-chome Ginza, Tokyo, offers to export 
binoculars, opera glasses, cameras, micro- 
scopes and magnifying glasses. Price list 
available on request from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

49. Japan—Sinyo Trading Co. Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter), Mitsubishi Naka Nigo 
Building, No. 6, 3-chome, Marunouchi Chi- 
yoda-ku, Tokyo, desires to export bisque 
dolls, novelties, and toys. Price list available 
on request from Commercial Intelligence 
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Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

50. Japan—The Sporting House (exporter, 
manufacturer), 35, 2-chome, Nishinaka-cho, 
Minami-ku, Yokohama, wishes to export 
sporting goods and stationery. 

51. Japan—Yamaichi Fishing Nets & 
Twists Manufacturing Co., 2972 Umagori, 
Shinohara-Mura, Shizuoka Prefecture wishes 
to export fishing nets and twists. 

52. Netherlands—W. C. ’t Hart & Zn., In- 
strumenten- & Apparatenfabriek N. V. (man- 
ufacturer), 245 Erasmussingel, Rotterdam, 
wishes to export upper leather skiving ma- 
chines made of first-class materials. Firm 
can supply 30 machines per month, and 
seeks sole distributor for entire United 
States, who will buy on own account. Orders 
for 3 or 4 machines can be filled promptly; 
larger quantities will be delivered 3 to 4 
months after receipt of order. Demonstra- 
tion model to be displayed at Netherlands 
Chamber of Commerce, 41 East Forty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y. Folder containing 
technical details, and price information, 
available on loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

53. Netherlands—J. Last & Zonen, “Mat- 
tenfabriek Cocos” (manufacturer), 2-4 Baan, 
Ysselmuiden, offers to export and seeKs agent 
for coir carpets and coir mats. Firm can 
supply for export about 2,190 square yards 
per week. 

54. Sweden—Maskin & Jarnbolaget (man- 
ufacturer, export agent), N&assj6, wishes to 
export woodworking machinery and saws, 
including shaping machines, hollow chisel 
mortising machines, and band, circular, and 
cold saws. Descriptive literature available 
on loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

World Trade 
prepared. 


Directory Report being 


Import Agency Opportunities 


55. Canada—Lenex Corporation (broker 
for export), 1245 Queen Street West, Toronto, 
Ontario, seeks agents in the United States 
for the sale of first-quality, pasteurized 
cheese made from cheddar, in vacuum- 
packed '2- and 1-pound tins. Firm can 
supply 590,000 pounds monthly; and prefers 
that product be handled by brokers covering 
specific territories, who call regularly on the 
chain- and department-store trade. This 
product has never been shipped to the United 
States, and information regarding marking 
regulations is desired. 

56. England—V. & N. Hartley Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), Greenfields, Oldham, Lancashire, 
seeks agents in New York, Chicago, New Or- 
leans, Kansas City, Denver, San Francisco or 
Los Angeles, and Seattle, for the sale of high- 
grade kitchen utensils, such as beater bowls, 
egg beaters, potato ricers, scoops, and Can 
openers. Sales literature and prices avail- 
able on loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

57. France—Desmazieres—Drino (Maurice 
et Raoul Desmazieres) (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 29-31 Rue des Arts, Lille (Nord), 
seeks agent on the Pacific Coast for the sale 
of well-finished knitted articles, such as 
stockings, sports stockings, and children’s 
and babies’ wool garments. Stockings are 
knitted on “Cotton” looms, 24 and 26 gages; 
sports stockings and socks on circular and 
straight looms. 

58. Germany—Max Schmidt-Romhild-Lu- 
beck, Druck und Verlagshaus, Lubeck, wishes 
to contact American book importers and 
agents interested in distributing “Contact,” 
a directory of German philatelists. 


Export Opportunities 


59. Belgium—Poudrerie Royale de Wetteren 
Cooppal & Co. S. A. (manufacturer), 13 Rue 
d’Arenberg, Brussels, wishes to contact 
American manufacturers interested in ship- 
ping their merchandise to Belgium to be 
transformed. For example, firm engages in 
special distillation of crude solvents, refin- 
ing of alcohol, and refining of paraffine and 
oil. : 

60. Brazil—Bramar S. A., Cia. Brasileira de 
Comercio Para Ultramar (importer, whole- 
saler), 250 Rua José Bonifacio, Sio Paulo, 
wishes to purchase gauaranteed pure lard 
without any mixture. 

61. France—Société des Produits Aro- 
matiques de France (manufacturer, whole- 
saler, potential importer and sales agent), 
21 Boulevard Matabiau, Toulouse, Haute- 
Garonne, wishes to purchase and seeKs agency 
for good quality flavoring extracts soluble 
in water, principally powdered orange flavors 
or concentrates. Quantities will be indicated 
upon receipt of offers. 

62. Italy—Fratelli Guadagnin (wholesaler, 
retailer), 17 Piazza Concordia, Mantova, de- 
sires to purchase general hardware and com- 
plete line of tools for carpenters, cabinet- 
makers, mechanics, and blacksmiths. Corre- 
spondence in Italian or French preferred. 

63. Italy—Gino Dandini Bastianelli & Co. 
(importing distributor), Via Rugabella 9, 
Milan, wishes to purchase neats foot oil of the 
following specifications: Quantity, tons, 16.5; 
freezing point, —10 c.; F. F. A.; acidity 1 
percent (maximum). Inquirer also wishes to 
know percentage of water, impurity, and ash; 
unsaponificable substances; saponificable 
substances; index of saponification; percent- 
age of free acids. Report of analytical test 
from seller is requested, together with sam- 
ples with offer at Milan. Firm possesses 
Italian import license No. 16061 dated March 
29, 1949, valid for 4 months, in the amount of 
$12,166.66, and is anxious to conclude agree- 
ment as soon as possible. 

64. Italy—G. G. Sambonet (manufacturer 
of silver, stainless steel, silver nickel, flat- 
ware), 34 Via Pietro Micca, Vercelli, desires 
purchase quotations from manufacturers for 
spot-welding equipment for stainless steel, 
and electroplating equipment. 

65. Netherlands—‘‘Martex” (F. Maartense) 
(importer distributor, agent), 125-127 Lange 
Beestenmarkt, The Hague, wishes to purchase 
or obtain agency for first-quality menthol 
crystals, peppermint oil, and agar-agar 
(threads). 

66. Norway—Frithjof Lange & Co. (im- 
porter, wholesaler), 17 Bogstadveien, Oslo, 
wishes to purchase from manufacturers com- 
plete machinery, die-casting equipment, 
tools, and raw materials for the manufacture 
of pen points (nibs) in a new factory to be 
established by the firm, which has already 
been approved by the Norwegian Government. 
It is planned to produce at the start 50,000 
to 100,000 gross pen points per year. Elec- 
trical equipment should be for 220-240 volt, 
50 cycle, alternating current. Ordinary gas 
will not be available to the plant, and offers 
covering gas equipment are of interest only 
if compressed gas can be used. Price quota- 
tions c. i. f. are preferred. Payment will be 
made in dollars. 


Export Agency Opportunities 


67. Belgium—Joseph Rezette (importer, 
sales agent), 40 Rue de Malines, Brussels, 
wishes to obtain agencies for all kinds of 
stationers’ supplies, including photograph 
albums, colored albums for children, games, 
paper articles, writing materials, pencils. 

68. Germany—Walter Goerlach, Schillerstr. 
21, Goettingen, offers to act as agent and 


(Continued on p. 38) 
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Albania 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT FOR EXCHANGE OF 
GoopDs WITH BULGARIA SIGNED 


A commercial agreement between Albania 
and Bulgaria, signed on April 22, 1949, pro- 
vides for an increase in the exchange of goods 
between the two countries, states the Bul- 
garian press. 

According to the agreement, Albania is to 
export cotton, crude oil, olives, lemons, and 
other goods to Bulgaria, whereas Bulgaria is 
to export to Albania “products of industry 
and agriculture, agricultural implements, 
cattle, etc.” 


Belgium 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BRUSSELS 
(Dated April 28) 


The results of the meeting on March 10 to 
13 of the Ministers of the Benelux countries, 
and, in particular, the agreement of the 
Netherlands that, with the elimination of 
Netherland control of individual commodi- 
ties trade therein will be freed between the 
Benelux partners, have been greeted with 
general satisfaction in Belgium. Im order 
to facilitate this increase in trade, Belgium 
and Luxembourg have agreed to help finance 
the expected increase in their exports to the 
Netherlands through the extension of new 
credits. 

The AGEFI provisional index of industrial 
production for March was 128.5 (1936-38 
100) constituting a sharp increase from 
February (121.1) and January (122.6). The 
index of March 1948 was 124.4. March pro- 
duction indexes in the coal, steel, and con- 
struction industries reached new postwar 
highs—106.4, 144.8, and 100, respectively. 

The Belgian agricultural picture continues 
to remain bright although considerable rain 
will be needed during the next few weeks, as 
rainfall since September has been only 60 
percent of normal. 

The index of retail food prices has dropped 
about 8 percent from the 1948 high, and in 
March stood at 366 (1936-38=—100). The 
over-all retail price index decreased by 6.6 
points from the February figure, having been 
381.5 in March. Compared with the index of 
March 1948, the most recent figure shows a 
decrease of 11.5 points which may be attrib- 
uted to the recent declines in the prices of 
meat, fats, eggs, and chocolate. 

Both exports and imports in March showed 
sharp increases over the January and Feb- 
ruary figures; and, as in February, exports 
again exceeded imports. This favorable bal- 
ance of trade, the first since the war, rose 
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from 222,000,000 francs in February to 454,- 
000,000 francs in March. 

There was a further slight decrease in the 
number of persons totally or partially unem- 
ployed—from about 245,000 in February to 
about 240,000 in March. The decrease was 
concentrated in the “partially employed” 
category. As of March 28, the Belgian dia- 
mond industry ceased all operations for a 
2-week period. 


Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg 


Exchange and Finance 


ACCOUNTS OF FOREIGN RESIDENTS 


The permission to transfer funds from “A 
Capital” to “C” accounts (see FOREIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of April 25, 1949) applies only 
to assets held in “A Capital’ accounts as of 
March 1, 1949, states a telegram from the 
United States Embassy at Brussels, dated 
April 14. Future proceeds of sale of securi- 
ties and real estate must be credited to “A” 
accounts as in the past. As stated in the 
original summary, the relaxation applies only 
to residents of the United States and Switz- 
erland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT REGULATIONS AMENDED 


Several amendments to the new import 
regulations as published in ForREIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY of April 25 have been made 
recently, according to a dispatch from the 
United States Embassy at Brussels, dated 
April 21, 1949. Inasmuch as ECA Regulation 
No. 1 has been substantially amended in the 
meantime, it may be expected that further 
changes will be made in documentary require- 
ments for Belgian imports from dollar areas 

Among the more important amendatory 
and supplemental rules issued by the Belgo- 
Luxembourg Exchange Institute are the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) When several transactions, each cov- 
ered by a separate license or declaration-in- 
lieu-of-license, are presented to a Belgian 
bank on the same day, and when these trans- 
actions are between the same parties, they 
are to be considered a single importation and 
are therefore subject to the regulations if 
the combined value exceeds $500, and must be 
made by letter of credit, if the combined 
value exceeds $5,000. 

(2) In cases where both importer and ex- 
porter desire to transact their business with- 
out the letter of credit, written application 
may be made to the Exchange Institute, giv- 
ing reasons why recourse to the letter of 
credit is impractical. If dispensation is 
granted, this does not free the parties of the 
requirements regarding documentation 





(3) The rules are not applicable to qj. 
monds and antimony 

(4) The requirement that the supplier 
shall transmit to the United States corre. 
spondent an additional copy of contract, and 
certain other items, has been dropped. 

(5) Transportation documents are no long- 
er required for the portions covering ship- 
ment from the point of origin to the point of 
embarkation and from the point of unload. 
ing in Europe to the Belgo- -Luxembourg 
border Shipping documents, however, must 
show the words “for transshipment to Be}. 
gium” where unloading is scheduled to take 
place outside Belgo-Luxembourg territory 


AGREEMENT FOR EXCHANGE OF Goons Witg 
HUNGARY SIGNED 


A trade agreement between Belgium-Lyx. 
embourg and Hungary was signed in Brus. 
sels on February 18, 1949, and made effective 
until February 17, 1950, according to an an- 
nouncement in the Economic Bulletin, pub. 
lished by the Hungarian Ministry for Com- 
merce and Cooperation, of March 13, 1949. 

The agreement states that both partners 
will grant export and import licenses for the 
commodities enumerated 

Hungary's exports to Belgium-Luxembourg 
will include meat, poultry, various other ag- 
ricultural products, hides and skins, chemi- 
cals, ceramics, machinery, radio parts, elec- 
trical equipment, motorcycles, fine mechani- 
cal instruments, and certain other items. 

Deliveries from Belgium-Luxembourg to 
Hungary will include mainly herring, textiles, 
textile raw materials, raw rubber, minerals, 
chemicals, leather, tires and tubes, railway 
equipment, metal goods, various machinery, 
electrical products, and photographic equip- 
ment 


Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TAX-REDUCTION PRIVILEGES TO MINERS IN 
FINANCIAL DIFFICULTY CONTINUED 


The tax-reduction privileges accorded by 
the Government to miners in financial diffi- 
culty were extended until December 31, 1950, 
by Bolivian Supreme Decree No. 1567 of 
March 28, 1949, according to a report from the 
United States Embassy at La Paz dated April 
18, 1949 

Supreme Decree No. 930 of October 23, 1947, 
granted miners who were suffering financial 
losses a reduction in the tin export “addi- 
tional tax” from 20.5 percent to 10 percent. 
Originally decree No. 930 of October 23, 1947, 
was to have expired June 30, 1948 


CURRENCY DEPRECIATION DUTY 
SURCHARGES INCREASED 


The surcharges on Bolivian import duties 
were increased to 1,200 percent for goods im- 
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portable at the 42-pesos-to-the-dollar rate 
of exchange and to 1,600 percent for goods 
imported at other exchange rates by a decree 
of May 14, according to a telegram from the 
United States Embassy at La Paz dated May 
16, 1949. 

Formerly surcharges were assessed at nu- 
merous rates. Articles not previously paying 
surcharges (principally foodstuffs of primary 
necessity) are not affected by the new decree, 
nor are imports for which licenses were issued 
prior to May 14. Authorities estimate that 
an annual revenue increase of 275,000,000 
bolivianos will result from the application 
of the new rates of surcharges 

| See COMMERCE Reports Of August 12, 1939, 
for announcement of previous currency de- 
preciation surcharge revision. | 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TAXES ON IMPORTS AGAIN CONTINUED AND 
INCREASED 


The taxes on imports into Chile which 
were continued and increased under laws 
Nos. 8918 and 8938 were extended through 
1949 and 1950 by law No. 9040 of September 
21, 1948, according to a report of February 
93. 1949, from the United States Embassy at 
Santiago. Law No. 9311 effective February 4, 
1949, further increases the import tax on 
general merchandise 2 percent and on lux- 
uries 4 percent, making the total effective 
taxes 20 and 42 percent, respectively, of the 
duty-paid value, The tax on prime neces- 
sities remains unchanged at 3 percent 

|For announcement of previous extensions 
of the import taxes, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of January 31, 1948, and December 
20, 1947.) 


Luxury TAX REDUCED AND IMPORT DUTY 
FIXED ON CERTAIN AUTOMOBILES 


The Chilean Government has announced 
that in conformance with schedule VII of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
adopted at Geneva and effective March 16 
1949, the luxury tax on passenger automo- 
biles valued at more than $1,500 will be 15 
percent instead of 20 percent as heretofore, 
according to a telegram of April 25, 1949 
from the United States Embassy at Santiago 
At the same time, the Government of Chile 
fixed the rate of import duty on automobiles 
weighing from 1,501 to 1,700 net kilograms 
at 1.50 gold pesos per net kilogram 


AUTOMOBILES, WITH CERTAIN EXCEPTIONS, 
IMPORTABLE UNDER “GOLD Law” 


The importation of automobiles into Chile 
which is subject to license by the Chilean 
National Foreign Trade Council, is permis- 
sible only in accordance with the provisions 
of law No. 9270 of November 14, 1948, com- 
monly referred to as the “Gold Law,” accord- 
ing to decree No, 292 of March 14, 1949, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of April 7, 1949 

Decree No. 292, exempts from the “Gold- 
Law” requirement automobiles imported by 
Diplomatic officers accredited to the Chilean 
Government; foreign technicians who come 
to Chile for the first time under contract 
for more than 1 year; certain resident foreign 
industrialists; returning Chilean diplomats 
who bring their own automobile among 
their personal effects; and the large mining 
companies which import their materials and 
operating equipment with their own ex- 
change, in accordance with the stipulations 
of the Foreign Exchange Budget. 

The decree also authorizes the National 
Foreign Trade Council to permit the entry of 
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Examining packing at the Canadian 
International Trade Fair. 


those automobiles which were already in 
Chilean customhouses or shipped to Chile on 
January 11, 1949, the date on which decree 
No. 1,642 of December 21, 1948, specifying 
the merchandise subject to the “Gold Law,” 
was published in the Diario Oficial. 

| See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 
10 and February 21, 1949, for previous an- 
nouncements relative to the operation of the 
Chilean “Gold Law.’’} 


VICUNA HUNTING AND TRADE PROHIBITED 


The hunting of vicuna and the transporta- 
tion, purchase, and sale of these animals 
and parts thereof are prohibited for a period 
of 5 years by Chilean decree No. 330 of 
March 23, 1949, published in the Diario Oficial 
of April 13, 1949. Trade in the skins, meat, 
and wool of the vicuna by licensed breeders 
will be authorized by the Department of 
Fishing and Hunting. 

{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of No- 
vember 15, 1948, for announcement of a simi- 
lar prohibition applying to guanacos. | 


TIRE-RATIONING RELAXATION 


Rationing of all automobile tires, and truck 
tires in sizes 600 x 20 (30 x 5); 650 x 20; 
32 x 6; 1,100 x 20 and 1,100 x 24, whether 
first- or second-class, was discontinued by 
Chilean decree No. 1,722 of March 18, 1949, 
published in the Diario Oficial, April 8, 1949, 
according to a report from the United States 
Embassy at Santiago dated April 19. 

{See items in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of July 17, November 15, and December 20, 
1948, and January 31, 1949, which announced 
the reestablishment of rationing of tires and 
innertubes and the subsequent suspension of 
rationing of certain classes of tires and 
innertubes. | 


PosTaL UNION BETWEEN THE AMERICAS AND 
SPAIN SANCTIONED 


Chile's participation in the Postal Union 
between the Americas and Spain, celebrated 
at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, September 25, 1946, 
and ratified by the Chilean Congress, Sep- 
tember 29, 1948, was given legal sanction by 
decree No. 25 of January 4, 1949, published 
in the Diario Oficial of February 16, 1949, 
according to a report from the United States 
Embassy at Santiago dated February 21. Ar- 
ticles of ratification were deposited at Rio de 
Janeiro on December 7, 1948 


Colombia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH 
NETHERLANDS 


Representatives of the Governments of Co- 
lombia and the Netherlands concluded a 
trade and payments agreement on March 23, 
1949, providing for the exportation from Co- 
lombia to the Netherlands of $500,000 in 
exchange for specified manufactured goods of 
equivalent value, reports the United States 
Embassy at Bogota. 

Goods which can be imported by private 
Colombian importers are to be selected by the 
Office of Exchange Control in Colombia in 
individual amounts not exceeding those 
shown in the agreement and are to include 
barbed and galvanized wire, enameled ware, 
electric and therapeutic electric apparatus 
and equipment and parts, solder, aniline dyes, 
inks, paper, and cardboard, chemical prod- 
ucts, organic products, and optical instru- 
ments 

The sale of the coffee will be handled by 
the National Coffee Federation and its im- 
portation by the Dutch Government Food 
Office, and the proceeds of the sale will be 
deposited in dollars for the account of the 
Colombian Bank of the Republic in the 
Nederlandsche Handel Maatschappij in Am- 
sterdam Interested private firms are in- 
vited to participate in the exportation from 
Holland to Colombia of the goods listed 
above, and final liquidation of any unex- 
pected balance is to be made by March 23, 
1950. Prices of the Colombian coffee and 
the Dutch-manufactured goods are not to 
exceed prices prevailing in international 
markets. 


Costa Riea 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CHANGES IN DOCUMENTATION 
(CORRECTION) 


With reference to the item on Costa Rica 
entitled “Regulations Covering Import Re- 
quirements Changed” appearing in ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 21, 1949, ar- 
ticle 3 of decree 216, as amended by article 3 
of decree 332, is changed only by deletion of 
the phrase “by the foreign shipper.” The 
registered order number must still appear 
on each commercial invoice. The amend- 
ment cited raises a question as to when 
and by whom the number shall be inserted 
Clarification of this point has been requested 
from the United States at San Jose, and the 
information will be announced later in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


CERTAIN QUININE PREPARATIONS ASSIGNED 
TARIFF CLASSIFICATION 


Decree No. 455, effective April 14, 1949, in- 
cludes under item 170 of the Costa Rican 
Import Tariff the following medicinals, du- 
tiable at 0.03 colon per gross kilogram, when 
imported unmixed, in ampules, or tablets, 
according to a report from the United States 
Embassy at San Jose, dated April 21, 1949: 

Quinine alkaloids and salts: Totaquina; 
chloroguanide hydrochloride (trade names, 
“Guanatol,” “Paludrina,” “Drinupal”’); chlo- 
roquine (trade name “Aralen’’); quinacrine 
hydrochloride (trade name, “Atabrine’’); 
pamaquine naphthoate; pentaquine; and all 
antimalarial preparations which the Min- 
istry of Public Health may recommend for 
inclusion under item 170. 
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This decree includes specifically under 
item 170 the above-mentioned commodities 
which previously did not appear in the Costa 
Rican import tariff. 

These medicinal chemicals are to be added 
to those already mentioned under Item 170: 
Quinine and its salts in unmixed form or in 
pills, lozenges, capsules, or tablets; quin- 
ine ethylcarbonate, and quinine carbo- 
nate (neutral). Article 2 of this decree 
cancels law No. 139 of July 10, 1939, which 
placed quinine preparations on the free list. 
(For announcement of law No. 139, see Com- 
merce Reports for August 12, 1939.) 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AMENDMENTS TO REGULATIONS GOVERNING 
DOCUMENTATION ON TEXTILE SHIPMENTS 


The Cuban Bureau of Consular Affairs has 
issued two circulars to Cuban Consulates 
amending Instruction No. 14—J of March 25, 
1949, states a recent dispatch from the United 
States Embassy in Habana. (See ForEIGY’ 
CoMMERCE WEEKLY dated May 2, 1949.) : 

Circular No. 14, dated April 12, eliminates 
“made-up” textile articles from the require- 
ments of submission of samples, excludes cot- 
ton thread and yarn and silk thread and 
yarn, for hand-knitting, embroidering, or 
sewing, from all of the provisions of Instruc- 
tion 14-J, and specifies that only samples of 
each class of fabric need be submitted with- 
out regard for the different numbers of colors 
or designs included in each class of goods 
shipped. 

Circular No. 15, dated April 16, excludes 
from the effects of Instruction 14—J cotton 
fabrics cut to indivilual bag size with the 
printed name of the industry which is to use 
them covering the major part of the fabric 


Dominican 


Republic 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CILDAD TRUJILLO 
(Dated May 14) 


Retail and wholesale trade in the Domini- 
can Republic leveled off in February and 
March after the sharp drop in business ac- 
tivity in January. There were no indica- 
tions of any general improvement in busi- 
ness in April. Developments during the past 
2 weeks have pointed to new difficulties in 
adjusting to lower price levels, affecting 
particularly the important textile trade, 
chocolate manufacturing, and domestic pro- 
duction of cotton textiles. On the other 
hand, agricultural conditions remained gen- 
erally favorable, and production of all of the 
principal crops, except cacao, probably will 
be greater than a year ago. 

The country’s only cotton-textile mill was 
shut down recently as a result of high-cost 
production and of inability to dispose of ac- 
cumulated stocks in the face of sharply de- 
clining prices for textiles. The mill had sup- 
plied about 5 percent of the country’s cot- 
ton-textile requirements. 

Competition led to widespread price cut- 
ting ind to a general reduction in textile 
prices. Other lines of merchandise also were 
affected by declining demand and lower 
prices. 

Imports in April were valued at $3,045,000, 
a decline of 43 percent from the total of $5,- 
128,000 in April 1948. 
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Exports were held at a high level, largely 
because of heavy sugar shipments. Total 
exports in April amounted to $10,243,000, an 
increase of about 9 percent from the total 
for April 1948. In the first 4 months of 
1949, imports declined in value by 33 per- 
cent from those in 1948; exports declined 
6 percent. 

With the beginning of the spring rainy 
season, crops and pastures were in good 
condition. Sugar production will total an 
estimated 509,000 short tons, or about 10 
percent more than last season's (1948) out- 
put of 465,000 tons. 

The spring cacao harvest was running 
slightly smaller than last season’s output 
The official price to growers for cacao rallied 
upward slightly from the 2-year low of $7.60 
per 50 kilograms reached in early March. 
A price of $9.25 was quoted for Cacao on 
May 9. The price a year ago was $19.50 
The Government-owned chocolate factory 
at Puerto Plata was closed down recently. 
There were no indications as to when opera- 
tions would be resumed. 

The spring corn harvest has progressed in 
some districts, the price being $2 a hundred 
pounds compared with double that amount 
a year ago. The surplus-rice situation has 
eased in recent weeks as stocks have de- 
creased. The Fortuna rice crop has been 
below expectations, and the price for milled 
rice (wholesale) has been $10 a hundred 
pounds, compared with $15 a year ago. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SHIPMENTS EXEMPT FROM INVOICE 
REQUIREMENTS 


By an administrative decision of the Di- 
rection General of the French Customs, 
published in Les Documents Douaniers of 
April 1, 1949, the following types of import 
shipments are exempt in France from the 
requirement that imports subject to ad 
valorem duties must be accompanied by in- 
voices legalized by a French diplomatic or 
consular representative 


Ezempt from invoices, consular or commer- 
cial 

Duty-free products and products subject 
to duties which are suspended; 

Gifts, when the gratuitous character of 
the shipment is uncontested; 

Goods imported by tourists when the im- 
port operations are not commercial trans- 
actions; 

Shipments by post; 

Shipments by parcel post or by air of a 
total value of 5,000 francs or less; 

Products on which duty is based on offi- 
cial valuations of an obligatory character 


Ezrempt from consular invoice (but requir- 
ing a commercial invoice) 


Merchandise accompanied by invoices cer- 
tified by certain foreign organizations 
approved by the French Government; 

Shipments of a total value of 20,000 
francs or less, whatever be the mode of 
transportation (sea, air, or land); 

Products subject to ad valorem import 
duties suspended at present; 

Packings subject to ad valorem duties and 
containing goods exempt from duty or sub- 
ject to duties which are suspended or goods 
subject to specific duties, on condition that 
the value of the packings is of a character 
merely accessory in relation to the value of 
the contents. When the packings are not 
invoiced separately, the declarant must pro- 
duce a commercial invoice with respect to the 
imported merchandise; 


Products orignating from the French Zone 
of Morocco, Tunisia, Indochina. and other 
French Oversea Territories, lrrespective of 
value; 

Products imported through ECA ch 
under special P. R. E. licenses. 

The production of invoices remains op- 
tional when it is a question only of applica. 
tion of “chiffre d'affaires” (production, trans. 
action, etc.) taxes. 


annels 


French Indochina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONSULAR INVOICE AND CERTIFICATE cF 
ORIGIN REQUIREMENTS 


The French form of consular invoices and 
certificates of origin, certified by a French 
Consul, is necessary, as of March 1, 1949, for 
all shipments to Indochina Prewar pre- 
ferential tariffs, however, have not been re- 
established, states an airgram from the Amer- 
ican Consulate General, Saigon. The follow- 
ing documents for shipments to Indochina 
are now required: (1) Bill of lading; (2) com- 
bined consular invoice and certificate of 
origin (3) bill for transportation charges; (4) 
statement of commissions (if any); (5) state- 
ment of insurance premiums; (6) detailed 
statement of contents of package using 
French for technical terms; (7) valid import 
permit conforming with above in f. 0. b. value, 
net, and gross weight, and without erasures 
or other changes not approved by the Indo- 
chinese Exchange Office; (8) payment certif- 
icate showing exchange released by bank and 
the rate at which transaction was made; and 
(9) certificate of origin of goods 

The Director of Customs at Saigon stated 
that technically certificates of origin are still 
needed, but that in actual practice, since no 
preferential tariffs exist, compliance with this 
requirement is not being enforced at the 
present time. Moreover, interim shipments 
will be treated with leniency. 

According to the Habana Agreement of 
Merch 24, 1949, Indochina reserves the right 
to accord special tariff privileges to France 
and the French Union, and although it is un- 
likely that these privileges will be granted in 
the near future, because of the shortage of 
goods in Indochina, certificates of origin 
would be necessary if these privileges were 
to be granted. 


Freneh 


West Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUSPENSION OF IMPORT SuRTAX CON- 
TINUED FOR ADDITIONAL 6 MONTHS 


The schedule of import surtaxes in French 
West Africa, which had been suspended since 
October 23, 1943, was further suspended for 
an additional period of 6 months beginning 
April 20, 1949, by a decree of April 19, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel de 1l'Afrique 
Occidentale Francaise on April 29, states an 
airgram from U. S. Consulate General at 
Dakar, of May 12 

{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
November 25, 1944, January 1, 1947, March 
27, 1948, and February 28, 1949, for an- 
nouncement of the original suspension and 
recent extensions. | 





Assembly of radio receivers on a commer- 
cial scale in Greece was begun in March 1948. 
Production for 1948 amounted to 7,000 sets. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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General 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONTENTS OF RELIEF 


PARCELS 


PERMISSIBLE 


In view of the uncertainty existing with 
regard to permissible contents of “U. S. A. 
Gift Parcels” at the reduced postage rate, 
the following interpretations of existing in- 
structions have been issued in an Instruc- 
tion of the Second Assistant Postmaster 
jeneral, published in The Postal Bulletin 
(Washington) of May 17, 1949 

1. Nonperishable food.—This includes 
canned, dried, or packaged foods of all kinds, 
as well as fruit cake, candy, or chewing gum 
properly packaged as nonperishable 

2. Household supplies and utensils.—This 
includes dishes, pans, light bulbs, electrical 
or other household appliances, wallpaper, 
paint in mailable quantities, as well as other 
items of general household use, but not for 
business or professional use. Paints as well 
as other liquids must be packed in two re- 
ceptacles, with the space between the inner 
and outer receptacles filled with sawdust, 
bran, or other absorbent material in suffi- 
cient quantity to absorb all the liquid con- 
tent in case of breakage. Friction-top con- 
tainers must be soldered in four different 
places around the lid 

3. Meat.-Meat limited to 3 pounds in 
any U. S. A. Gift Parcel is defined as any 
preparation of beef, veal, mutton, lamb, or 
pork, including ham, bacon, sausage, frank- 
furters, and hash. Preparations of fish, 
poultry, or game are not considered as meat 
within the meaning of this regulation, and 
may be sent in U. S. A. Gift Parcels in un- 
limited quantities up to the weight limits 
for the countries concerned 

4. The following articles are not permitted 
in U. S. A. Gift Parcels, and parcels con- 
taining them must be prepaid at regular 
parcel-post rates 

(a) Cigarettes and other forms of tobacco; 

(b) School and office supplies 

5. U. S. A. Gift Parcels may not contain 
any articles prohibited in parcels generally 
going to the country of destination con- 
cerned 


PREPARATION OF PARCELS FOR FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


Mailers of parcel-post pacKages going to 
foreign countries are urged to take care that 
the contents of parcel-post packages are 
listed accurately on the customs declaration 
prepared by the mailers, according to an 
Instruction of the Second Assistant Post- 
master General, published .in The Postal 
Bulletin (Washington) of May 17, 1949 

The inclusion of undeclared contents may 
result in confiscation of the parcel by the 
Customs authorities in the country of des- 
tination. It is also necessary for parcels to 
be packed adequately to prevent loss of con- 
tents en route 


Germany 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CRDINANCE ON CUSTOMS AND EXCISE TAXES 
APPROVED 


The customs and excise-tax laws which 
are to apply to the Bizonal Area of Germany 
are listed in Economic Council Ordinance No. 
70 approved March 30, 1949, by the Bipartite 
Board and effective on the day following 
promulgation 


May 30. 1949 








Secretary Acheson Makes Statement on ECE Secretariat Report 


Secretary of State Acheson recently made this statement: 


\ report on the economic situation in Europe recently prepared by the Secretariat 
staff of the Economic Commission for Europe has attracted considerable public attention. 
This is the Secretariat's second annual survey, and it has just been submitted to the 
member countries of the ECE for their consideration and comment. The document is 
lengthy and complex, and it is now under careful study in the United States Govern- 
ment. Preliminary comments on the report will be given by Ambassador Harriman when 
this subject is discussed at the annual meeting of the Economic Commission for Europe 
now in progress at Geneva. I wish, however, at this time to correct a misapprehension 
which may exist as a result of certain press comments. 

The report is not critical of the United States or of the European Recovery Program. 
It does analyze critically certain tendencies which it states are characteristic of the 
European economy today, such as a failure to move away from a considerable degree 
of autarchy. It does not cite ERP as a cause of this development. On the contrary, a 
preliminary review of the report indicates that it recognizes the importance to Western 
European recovery of assistance given by the United States. 

It has been made clear on a number of occasions by Mr. Hoffman, Ambassador Harri- 
man, and myself that under ERP a major effort is being made by the participating 
European countries with United States assistance to move away from autarchy toward 
a greater cooperation and a higher level of world trade. Outstanding progress toward 
that end has already been made through the OEEC, and further steps are now under way. 








The following laws, ordinances, and regu- 
lations, as amended and supplemented be- 
fore the effective date of Ordinance No. 70, 
are to apply: 


Customs Law of March 20, 1939 (RGB1. I, 
page 529); 

Tobacco Tax Law of April 4, 1939 (RGB1. O, 
page 721); 

Sugar Tax Law of September 26, 1933 
(RGB1. I, page 1251); 

Beer Tax Law of March 28, 1931 (RGB1. I, 
page 110); 

Salt Tax Law of December 23, 1938 (RGBI1 
I, page 1969); 

Illuminants Tax Law (Leuchtmittelsteuer- 
gesetz) of December 6, 1938 (RGB1. I, 
page 1726); 

Matches Tax Law of January 26, 1939 
(RGB1. I, page 92); 

Matches Monopoly Law of January 29, 
1930 (RGB1. I, page 11); 

Law Concerning Means of Artificial Sweet- 
ening (Suesstoffsteuer-Gesetz) of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1939 (RGB1. I, page 111); 

Mineral Oil Tax Law of March 22, 1939 
(RGB1. I, page 566); 

Flaying Cards Tax Law of August 25, 1939 
(RGB1. I, page 1529); 

Spirits Monopoly Law of April 8, 1922 
(RGB1. I, page 405); 

Wartime Economy Order of September 4, 
1939 (RGB1. I, page 1609), insofar as it 
deals with the Supplementary Tax on 
Sparkling Wine; 

Turn-Over Tax Law of October 16, 1934 
(RGB1. I, page 942), insofar as it regu- 
lates the Compensatory Tax; 

Coffee Tax Ordinance of June 22, 1948 (Ap- 
pendix 4 to the Official Gazette of the 
Bizonal Economic Administration) ; 

Ordinance on the Tea Tax of March 10, 
1949 (Official Gazette of the Bizonal Eco- 
nomic Administration, page 19); 

National Taxation Regulations of May 22, 
1939 (RGB1. I, page 161); 

Law concerning Adoption of Taxation of 

October 16, 1934 (RGB1. I, page 925); the 
latter two are basic Tax Laws, insofar as 
they apply to Customs and Excise Taxes 


The right to legislate on the above customs 
and excise-tax laws is to be exercised by the 
Economic Council. The powers formerly 
exercised by the Reichs Minister for Finance 
are vested in the Director of the Bizonal De- 
partment for Finance, whose orders must be 
approved by the Laenderrat (States Council) 
and who may delegate certain powers to the 


Finance Ministers of the Laender (States). 
The regulation in the customs laws requiring 
the concurrence of the Reichs Ministers for 
the exercise of powers of the Reichs Minister 
for Finance will be continued with the pro- 
viso that the Directors of the Bizonal De- 
partments are to take the place of the Reichs 
Ministers concerned. 

Changes in customs tarifis, in the export 
customs list, and in the regulations concern- 
ing application and alteration of the supple- 
mentary tariffs (Obertarif) will be made in 
a subsequent ordinance. 


WESTERN GERMAN IMPORT PROCEDURE 
AMENDED 


Revised procedures for imports into West- 
ern Germany by manufacturers for export 
or for essential domestic production, or by 
importers acting on their behalf, was an- 
nounced by the Import Advisory Committee 
on April 22, 1949. Such manufacturers or 
importers may apply to a German foreign 
trade bank for import licenses covering up 
to $3,000 for machinery, spare parts, replace- 
ment parts or maintenance supplies directly 
required for improving, replacing, or enlarg- 
ing their production facilities. Licenses will 
be granted within the total of funds allo- 
cated by the Import Advisory Committee for 
such purposes. Such manufacturers or im- 
porters may also apply to a German foreign 
trade bank for import licenses, not exceeding 
#500 for any one commodity for any one 
month, covering raw or semifinished mate- 
rials needed for export production or for es- 
sential domestic production. However, such 
licenses will not be granted for imports of 
food and beverages and other commodities 
to be specified. 

If such manufacturers require imports in 
excess of the quantities provided under the 
above procedures, they may submit detailed 
schedules of such requirements, together 
with import-license applications, to the Ger- 
man Administration for Economics (Verwal- 
tung fuer Wirtschaft). The applications, 
together with the recommendation of the 
German Administration, will be submitted 
to the Import Advisory Committee for ap- 
proval. If approved, the application will be 
forwarded to a German foreign-trade bank, 
which will thereupon issue the import li- 
cense. The licenses, or approved applica- 
tions for such licenses, will be transferable, 
in whole or in part, to importers acting on 
behalf of the manufacturer. 
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[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of March 
14, p. 19, and April 4, p. 26, 1949, for back- 
ground data on current import procedures. ] 


WESTERN GERMAN CREDIT TERMS FOR 
Exports EXTENDED 


Exporters in Western Germany may now 
sell against time drafts not exceeding 90 
days to buyers in the United States, Canada, 
and countries with which Western Germany 
has payment agreements, according to an 
announcement of the Joint Export-Import 
Agency dated April 28, 1949. The new pro- 
vision is embodied in aM amendment to JEIA 
Instruction No. 1 (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of December 23, 1948, p. 23). Un- 
der the original terms of this instruction, no 
credit terms other than letter of credit or 
sight draft were permissible without special 
prior approval of JEIA. 


ParRCEL-Post SERVICE TO BERLIN AND THE 
Soviet ZONE RESTORED 


Effective May 12, 1949, surface parcel-post 
service is restored to Berlin, Germany, in- 
cluding “U.S. A. gift parcels’’ to the Ameri- 
can, British, and French Sectors, by the 
Postmaster General's Order No. 40498 of May 
10, 1949, published in The Postal Bulletin 
(Washington) of May 12. 

Effective the same date, the surface parcel- 
post rate to the Soviet Zone of Germany, in- 
cluding the entire city of Berlin (except for 
“U.S. A. gift parcels”) is reduced to 14 cents 
per pound. The rates for “U.S. A. gift par- 
cels” for the American, British, and French 
Sectors of Berlin are reduced to 6 cents per 
pound. 

Order No. 39256 (FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of December 27, 1948) and No. 40013 
(FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 21, 
1949) are accordingly rescinded. 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS WITH 
YUGOSLAVIA SIGNED 


Trade and payments agreements between 
Yugoslavia and the three Western Zones 
of Germany for an exchange of goods, 
amounting to $35,000,000, have been signed 
March 31, 1949, to be effective until Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, according to a report from the 
Office of the United States Political Advisor 
for Germany, Berlin, of April 29. 

The trade agreement is to replace the 
Protocol between Yugoslavia and _ the 
Bizonal Area signed April 28, 1948, except 
for the payments agreement which has been 
revised. 

Both partners will grant export and im- 
port licenses for the products enumerated 
in the agreement. 

Trizonal imports (by value) from Yugo- 
slavia are to be in the following amounts: 
Food and agricultural products, $7,000,000; 
chemicals, $1,300,000; nonferrous metals, 
$22,000,000; textiles, $1,500,000; leather, 
$300,000; stones and earths, $400,000; timber 
and wooden products, $3,200,000. 

Yugoslavia will receive from the three 
Western Zones: Breeding cattle (amount, in 
dollars, not yet fixed); chemicals, $2,700,000; 
manufactured metal products, $2,000,000; 
fine mechanics and optical goods, $200,000; 
textiles, $300,000; machinery (nonelectrical) 
and vehicles, $9,600,000; electrical machinery 
and equipment, $1,100,000; stones and earths, 
$500,000; ceramics and glassware, $300,000; 
miscellaneous consumer goods, $300,000; 
coke (as per allocation) , $2,000,000. 

The revised payments agreement includes 
the French Zone of Germany. It provides 
for payment for German coal in United 
States dollars, and increases the credit margin 
of the old payment agreement to $1,500,000. 
The payments agreement lists a number of 
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types of payments which may be credited 
to the Bank Deutscher Laender-Export /Im- 
port Offset Account. 


Gold Coast 


Economic Conditions 


PRELIMINARY 1948 CENSUS RETURNS 
PUBLISHED 


Preliminary published figures on the 
census taken in the Gold Coast during 1948 
reveal that its population (including Togo- 
land under United Kingdom trusteeship) 
was 4,095,276, of which non-Africans num- 
bered 6,773. The previous official census in 
the Gold Coast was taken in 1931, when the 
total population was 3,163,568. 

According to the new census, total in- 
habitants in the principal cities and towns 
in 1948 were as follows: Accra, 135,456; 
Kumasi, 70,705; Sekondi, 44,130; and Cape 
Coast, 17,715. 


Exchange and Finance 


BupDGET ESTIMATES FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1949-50 


The Gold Coast budget estimates for the 
fiscal year 1949-50 (beginning April 1), which 
were recently submitted to the Legislative 
Council for approval, show a substantial in- 
crease over the budget estimates of the pre- 
ceding fiscal year, states a report from the 
U. S. Consulate at Accra, dated March 16, 
1949. The new estimates place total reve- 
nues at £11,297,270 and total expenditures, 
£12.433,957, as compared with preliminary 
receipts of £10,345,490 and expenditures of 
£10,434,000 for the fiscal year 1948-49. 

Although larger collections are expected 
from existing revenue sources during the 
new fiscal year, the budget envisages a deficit 
of £1,136,687. The Government proposes to 
meet the estimated deficit by increased im- 
port duties (already enacted) and by in- 
creases in other forms of taxation if these 
steps become necessary to balance the 
budget. Despite the expected deficit, the 
financial position of the Gold Coast remains 
strong as cash balances totaling £5,296,550 
were held at the end of the fiscal year 
1948-49. 

Higher appropriations for education, social 
and welfare services, and development under- 
takings have been largely responsible for 
the increased budget in the new fiscal year 
Larger outlays for posts and telegraphs, 
roads, bridges, water supply, and housing 
schemes have been budgeted as part of the 
Government’s 10-year development program 
undertaken under the United Kingdom's 
Colonial Development and Welfare Act. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 
16, 1949, for the announcement of the in- 
creased import duties recently imposed in 
the Gold Coast. |] 


Greece 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import LICENSING REQUIREMENTS FOR 
Girt, RELIEF, AND “OWN EXCHANGE” 
SHIPMENTS AMENDED 


Greek import-licensing requirements for 
gift, relief, and “own exchange” shipments, 
set forth in Ministerial Decision No. 197576 
of November 6, 1948, have been amended by 
Decisions Nos. 206720 of November 22, 1948; 
209743 of November 29; 210706 of November 
30; 218332 of December 14; 216316 of Decem- 


ber 16; 219812 and 219813 of December 16: 
224432 of December 31; 223478 of January 15 
1949; 17637 of February 18; 47465 of March 
14; 46216 of March 15; and 54086 of March 39 
according to a report from the United States 
Embassy, Athens, dated Apri] 23 

The Ministry of National Economy directeq 
that Decision No. 197576 be interpreted as 
referring exclusively to gift and relief ship- 
ments and inapplicable to commodities Pay- 
able with the importer’s own foreign ex- 
change, or with commissions earned by sales 
agents prior to February 28, 1949. Such im. 
ports will not be subject to payment of a 
contribution (special levy), but are limiteg 
to commodities included in the official import 
program, in order to be licensed for importa- 
tion. The importation of fur trims of irreg- 
ular form, without an assignment of foreign 
exchange, remains unrestricted. The Min- 
istry reserves the right to grant specia) 
licenses for gift, relief, and “own exchange” 
shipments, whether or not the items are 
included in the lists appended to Decision 
No. 197576. 

Radio sets shipped as gifts and for the 
personal use of the consignee may be im- 
ported under general license, subject only to 
the payment to the Bank of Greece of a con- 
tribution in United States dollars or in 
pounds sterling amounting to 300 percent of 
the invoice value of the shipment 

The importation of rice, grains and flour, 
pharmaceutical oils, cacao beans, and nitrog- 
enous fertilizers, which are commodities 
controlled by IEFC (International Emergency 
Food Council) will be permitted only under 
special import license to be issued by the 
Ministry of National Economy with the con- 
sent of the Ministry of Supply that an equal 
quantity be deducted from the total Greek 
allocation for foodstuffs. This requirement 
does not apply to commodities consigned by 
philanthropic organizations 

All commodities, whether included in the 
official program or not, may be imported 
under genera] license as gifts by travelers or 
in gift packages. In the case of gift pack- 
ages, the total value may exceed the $25 limit 
by not more than 10 percent, if the customs 
official considers such tolerance justified. 

The value of commodities and the contri- 
bution payable thereon are to be calculated 
at the effective bank rate (official plus ex- 
change certificate), currently about 10,000 
drachmas per dollar 

The contribution on pharmaceuticals, ex- 
cept proprietary medicines, included in lists 
Nos. 1 and 2 appended to Decision No. 197576, 
was fixed at 15 percent of their invoice value 
when imported as gift or relief shipments 
Tanning extracts were transferred from list 
No. 2 to No. 4, oil-press cloths from No. 2 to 
No. 3, and airplanes were deleted from list 
No. 2 and their importation made subject 
to a special license from the Ministry of Na- 
tional Economy. Typewriters, nylon yarns 
for the hosiery industry, and radio spare 
parts (except chassis and kits) were added 
to list No. 2 and the required contributions 
were fixed at 25, 15, and 25 _ percent, 
respectively 

(For announcement of Decision No. 197576 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 
17, 1949.) 


Honduras 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEGUCIGALPA 
(Dated May 10) 


Banks characterized Honduran business 
conditions as brisk for the month of April. 
However, prices of goods from the United 
States are being cut by local merchants in 
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an effort to dispose of stocks purchased at 
higher prices. It is reported that merchants 
in rural districts are completely stocked on 
all kinds of merchandise, consequently, few 
orders are being placed with city merchants 
who in many instances function as whole- 
salers to the outlying small stores, The 
banks reported collections in April as fair 
put are hesitating to make loans to mer- 
chants for payment of merchandise already 
landed in Honduras. The banks are also 
cautioning businessmen to order only small 
lots of merchandise that can be readily sold 
in view of anticipated further reduction in 
United States export prices. 

Preliminary Government statistics show 
that total receipts and expenditures for the 
third quarter of the Honduran fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1949, amounted to 18,412,- 
093 lempiras ($9,206.046.50) and 17,109,851 
lempiras ($8,554,925.50), respectively. The 
Honduran 1948-49 fiscal budget was increased 
by congressional decrees from 19,813,904 
lempiras ($9,906,452) to 21,488,662 lempiras 
($10,744,331). 

There has been a noticeable increase in 
building activities, especially construction of 
small houses. Local businessmen have at- 
tributed the increased activity to the desire 
of owners to obtain an income from their 
unproductive land and to a shortage of 
houses. 

Tentative arrangements have been made to 
establish a cement factory in San Pedro 
Sula, of which $200,000 is to be Mexican 
capital and $200,000, Honduran. All instal- 
lations will be obtained from Mexico and 
raw materials from Honduras. If the fac- 
tory goes into production, it is expected that 
cement will be placed on the Honduran mar- 
ket at approximately $0.70 per 100 pounds. 
There is also a project to establish a glass- 
ware and earthenware factory in Tegucigalpa. 
This will also be partially financed with Mexi- 
can capital; the equipment to be used in 
this factory will be brought from Mexico. 

The Director General of Agriculture be- 
lieves that the 1948-49 coffee crop for export 
may amount to as much as 65,000 bags, 
one of the best in many years 


Hong Kong 


Exchange and Finance 


GOVERNMENT'S GOLD RESULTS IN DEMAND 
FOR UNITED STATES DOLLARS 


An official announcement issued by the 
Hong Kong Government on April 14, 1949, 
prohibiting further transactions or posses- 
sion of gold and at the same time banning 
publication of information on gold dealings, 
has resulted in an increased demand for 
United States dollar notes. Although the 
government stated that the purpose of the 
measure was to fulfill Hong Kong's obliga- 
tions under the International Monetary 
Fund to promote exchange stability, it ap- 
pears designed to decrease the demand for 
United States dollars and thereby to lower 
the unofficial or open-market rate therefor. 
(For some time an active gold market has 
flourished in the colony; such transactions 
are largely financed in foreign currencies 
at unofficial rates which are said to have 
weakened sterling in terms of United States 
dollars.) 

The immediate effect of the measure, how- 
ever, was to create a lack of confidence in 
the Hong Kong dollar, in the belief that it 
would be devalued, with a consequent turn 
to United States dollars. As a result, the 
open-market rate for the latter rose from 
HK$5.32 to US$1 on April 14 to HK$6.30 to 
US$1 on April 26. At the same time, the 
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telegraphic transfer rate has lagged behind 
the open-market rate by approximately 
HK8$0.25, because of the desire of purchasers 
to convert their local currency to United 
States bank notes rather than build their 
deposits in New York. 

So far, the Government has not announced 
its plans for acquiring private gold holdings 
nor the rate it proposes to pay for such gold 
surrendered by the public. It is reported 
that if the Government decides to purchase 
gold in the colony at the official rate it will 
immediately reduce the value of gold bullion 
and bars to less than half the rate prevailing 
on the unofficial market on April 14. This 
action would seriously affect the holdings of 
wealthy Chinese refugees who are known to 
have large quantities of gold. 


India 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
NEW DELHI 
(Dated May 3) 


The Indian Government’s statement on 
foreign-capital participation was made by 
the Prime Minister on April 6, in which it 
was announced that foreign interests would 
receive nondiscriminatory treatment in In- 
dia. No difficulty was foreseen in continuing 
existing facilities for remittance of profits, 
although remittance of capital investment 
would depend on foreign-exchange consid- 
erations. In the event of expropriation, fair 
and equitable compensation is to be paid and 
reasonable facilities are to be provided for 
remittance of proceeds. Each case of Indian 
control of new foreign firms is to be consid- 
ered on its merits. (See page 30 of ForREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 9, 1949.) 

In an effort to decrease its dollar deficit, 
India, continues to negotiate trade agree- 
ments with the softer-currency countries. 
During April, short-term agreements were 
signed with Hungary and Poland, which pro- 
vide for the exchange of Indian commodities 
in return for machinery and other industrial 
requirements. Negotiations are in progress 
for similar agreements with Egypt and Fin- 
land. 

Another Indo-Soviet trade agreement, the 
third to be negotiated thus far, involves the 
exchange of 200,000 tons of wheat and 20,000 
tons of corn from Russia against 7,000 tons 
of tea and 20,000 tons of raw jute from India. 
Whereas the previous arrangements were on 
a barter basis, these Indian commodities will 
be supplied through private trade channels. 

The Government has entered into an agree- 
ment with a Swiss firm for establishment of a 
local machine-tool factory, to be completed 
within 4 years. Cost of the factory is esti- 
mated at 120,000,000 rupees. The Swiss firm, 
which will have a small financial interest in 
the project, will have supervision of the un- 
dertaking for 20 years, and will train Indian 
personnel. 

The one British and two American firms 
which made independent surveys of the Gov- 
ernment’s proposal for manufacture of steel 
have recommended two plants of 500,000 tons 
each, to be located in Orissa and Central 
Provinces. 

Legislation passed by the Indian Parlia- 
ment before its adjournment on April 9 in- 
cluded a bill to regulate the practice of ac- 
countancy, and a l-year anti-inflationary 
measure which limits to 6 percent the divi- 
dends paid by corporations. The Industries 
Development and Control Bill was referred to 
a select committee, and will be considered at 
the next session of Parliament. (See For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 9 and May 
16, pages 30 and 23, respectively.) 


A Fiscal Commission has been appointed to 
examine the Government’s policy on tariff 
protection, the implications of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and the In- 
ternational Trade Organization. India’s re- 
cent decision to remain in the Common- 
wealth signifies the country’s continued ad- 
herence to imperial preferences. 

The Government has purchased two Vic- 
tory-type ships from Canada, which are ex- 
pected to be used in the Indo-Australian 
trade. 

Indian communication Officials have an- 
nounced that a direct radiotelephone circuit 
between India and the United States will be 
established this year. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


OpEN GENERAL LICENSE XI CANCELED 


The Government of India suspended on 
May 4, 1949, Open General License XI, which 
covers imports from the soft-currency areas, 
because of recent heavy imports from such 
areas. 

Open General License XI was issued on 
July 3, 1948, and granted general permission 
to all persons to import a long list of 
specified goods from soft-currency countries 
until further notice. The Government of 
India will review the list of items that may 
be imported from the soft-currency areas 
under general license in order to release a 
revised list. 


Indonesia 


Economic Conditions 


REVIEW OF JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 1949 


Political difficulties remained, unsolved at 
the beginning of 1949. Depredations by guer- 
rillas continued in various sections of Java. 
Administrative measures taken in February 
included resumption of the distribution of 
inducement goods to rubber and copra work- 
ers, and promulgation of an “Ordinance for 
Free Sales Profit Tax—1949,”’ which permits 
the sale of nonessential goods at free (high- 
est possible) prices and levies a tax of 90.25 
percent on the extra proceeds realized above 
the officially established “fixed” (minimum) 
price, and is expected to result in partial 
withdrawal of excess currency in circulation. 
Importation of textiles was restricted to pur- 
chases from the Netherlands and treaty 
countries, thus excluding dollar and sterling 
purchases. Effective March 22, the Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs ruled that 50 per- 
cent of estate rubber exports must be 
shipped to dollar areas. 

Exports during January 1949 amounted to 
491,595 metric tons, valued at 107,235,000 
guilders (US$40,749,000), an increase of 11.6 
percent by volume and 20.8 percent by value 
over December exports of 440,361 tons, valued 
at 88,799,000 guilders. The gain was at- 
tributed principally to an increase in rubber 
exports of 12,300,000 guilders, tin ore 4,000,- 
000 guilders, palm oil 2,700,000 guilders, and 
pepper 1,800,000 guilders. Pepper exports 
increased tenfold, probably because of sup- 
plies becoming available from the pepper- 
producing areas in the Lampong district sub- 
sequent to the reoccupation of southern 
Sumatra by the Dutch. Decreases were 
recorded in exports of tea, cinchona bark, 
and copra. 

Imports for January 1949 totaled only 
140,754 metric tons, valued at 55,932,000 
guilders (US$21,254,000). This represents a 
decrease of 44.4 percent by volume and 67.6 
percent by value from December imports of 
253,355 tons, valued at 172,567,000 guilders. 
Imports of nearly all commodities fell in 
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January below December levels—declines in 
cotton textiles amounted to 36,000,000 guild- 
ers; machinery, 20,000,000 guilders; iron and 
steel products, 10,000,000 guilders; rice, 3,- 
000,000 guilders; petroleum, 2,300,000 guild- 
ers; and passenger cars, trucks, and busses, 
1,900,000 guilders. Rice imports totaled 
12,823 tons. 

Visible trade in January showed a favorable 
balance of 51,000,000 guilders (December ad- 
verse balance 83,800,000). The cumulative 
deficit for 13 months (January 1948 to Janu- 
ary 31, 1949) amounted to 59,300,000 guild- 
ers (US$22,500,000) . 

In February tin production rose to 2,318 
tons, and exports amounted to 2,803 tons. 
Bauxite production equaled January's output 
of 60,900 tons; exports of 41,979 tons (January 
79,021 tons) were 12 percent higher than 1948 
average monthly exports. Copra Fund and 
Bureau of Statistics figures for February, 
with corresponding figures for January in 
parentheses, are as follows: Purchases 33,531 
tons (33,142); exports 39,580 toms (15,434); 
sales to oils mills 8,793 tons (8,997); and 
stocks at the end of the month 50,934 tons 
(49,594). Rice imports amounted to 53,000 
tons. 

In February the black-market rate for the 
guilder was 14.50 to the dollar (official rate 
2.625). 


Indonesian Foreign Trade, January 1949 


Volume Value 


Commodity (in metric (Un 1,000 


tons guilders) 
Exports 

Total 491, 595 107, 235 
Rubber QR, R57 29, 791 
Tea 1, 753 3, 515 

Sugar : 
Tobacco 71 GUG 
Copra 15, 434 9, 801 
Palm oil 9, 751 8, 327 
Kapok 993 1, 802 
Resins 764 620 
Petroleum 333, 399 25, 658 
Tin ore 4, 900 17, 495 
Bauxite 79, 021 R33 
All other 16, 652 &, 304 

IMPORTS 

Total 140, 754 AK, 932 
Food and tobacco 18, 859 10, 589 
Chemicals 6, 540 2. O68 
Tires and tubes 127 512 
Textiles 2,619 12, 799 
Petroleum 91, 076 6, 693 
Cement 7, 507 773 
Power machinery and parts 729 2, 348 
Electrical machinery 188 514 
Vehicles 1, 349 3. 306 
Other 11, 760 16, 330 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FREE SALES PROFITS Tax 


To aid in combatting the severe inflation 
prevailing in Indonesia since the end of the 
war and provide additional revenue, the De- 
partment of Economic Affairs at Batavia has 
permitted the sale of certain classes of goods 
at free- or open-market prices. The items 
concerned do not readily lend themselves to 
wide distribution through official channels 
at ceiling prices and are subject to a tax of 
90.25 percent of the excess profits realized 
from their sale. 

Effective February 21, 1949, the new decree, 
entitled “Ordinance Relating to the Free 
Sales Profits Tax, 1949,” provides for recom- 
mendation by importers’ associations (cove- 
nants) of the type and volume of merchan- 
dise to be covered. For the present, only 
imported goods are affected by the ordinance 
The Central Import Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs will then prepare a 
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list of commodities and quantities, based 
upon the recommendation of the covenants, 
for the Price Control Bureau, which will 
establish a “normal” selling price, or mini- 
mum level, in consultation with the 
covenants. 

Individual importers are to sell such goods 
on the open market at maximum prices to 
distributors and are held responsible for 
payment of the tax. Included among these 
goods are the products sold by industries on 
the open market, processed from articles sup- 
plied to them at minimum prices. For pur- 
poses of the tax, excess profits are defined 
as the amount realized in excess of the 
minimum or “normal” price levels set by the 
Price Control Bureau. The levy has been 
fixed at 95 percent of such excess profit, but 
the tax is reduced to 90.25 percent as a tem- 
porary incentive to the importer. 

The new decree sets up administrative pro- 
cedures for the regulation of the open-mar- 
ket sales through an agency known as the 
Department of Free Sales Control within the 
General Import Organization (A. I. O.). 
This agency is to function in close coopera- 
tion with the importers’ associations, whici 
will generally supervise practices of the in- 
dividual members. Special tax returns are 
prescribed and the books of importers and 
manufacturers are to be readily available for 
inspection by the Government. A maximum 
penalty of 2 years’ imprisonment or a 50,000- 
franc fine is provided for violation of the 
ordinance. 

Importers not established in Federal terri- 
tory (recently reoccupied Republican areas) 
are excluded temporarily from the provisions 
of the decree. Transactions involving goods 
distributed as production inducements by 
the Copra Board, as well as transactions in 
barter or other inducement commodities, are 
not considered as coming within the scope 
of the tax. 

In addition to combatting inflation by 
withdrawing large sums of money from Cir- 
culation, the new measure should provide 
some control over free-market activities and 
should discourage to some extent the import 
of nonessential goods 


Iraq 

AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BAGHDAD 
(Dated May 2) 


Economic conditions in Iraq improved 
substantially during April, largely because 
of the gradual relaxation of military con- 
trols, prospects of a balanced budget for the 
1949-1950 fiscal year, and late forecasts of 
bumper crops. 

The return of the first contingent of the 
Iraqi army from Palestine heralded a reduc- 
tion in the cost of financing a war and main- 
taining an expeditionary force which has 
dislocated trade and imposed a heavy bur- 
den on the national economy. As a result, 
it has been predicted that the Government 
will be able to repay during the next two 
fiscal years the $17,000,000 which the Treas- 
ury borrowed in 1948. 

Estimates of crop yields in 1949 are ex- 
pected to exceed 850,900 metric tons of bar- 
ley, 500,000 metric tons of wheat, and 350, 
000 metric tons of rice. Present estimates 
of barley stocks on hand approximate 300, 
000 metric tons, of which 160,000 tons have 
been licensed for export. The new barley 
crop should provide a minimum exportable 
surplus of 300,000 metric tons. For the first 
time since 1943, the government is planning 
to authorize the export of 100,000 metric 
tons of 1949 wheat. 

It is reported that a large foreign buyer 
is interested in obtaining an export monop- 


oly on all available stocks of barley at $56 
per metric ton. As Iraqi marine transport 
facilities are limited, the Government ma 
accept this type of arrangement in order to 
handle the large volume of expected exports. 

Preliminary estimates are for a large date 
crop provided that growers are able to ob- 
tain sufficient pollen. Seventy-five percent 
of the male pollen has been deteriorating in 
florescence. 

Present negotiations covering existing oj] 
conventions are reportedly deadlocked. An 
international oil company has signified an 
interest in submitting bids for any area in 
Iraq not already covered by concessions. 

Wholesalers and retailers experienced their 
busiest month during the past half year 
as a result of the change of season and the 
coincidence of Christian and Jewish hojj- 
days. The building industry, however, jg 
still virtually at a standstill, with the com. 
bined cost of materials and wages off 25 per- 
cent during the year. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MANY CuSTOMS DUTIES INCREASED 


The Iraqi Customs Tariff of 1933 was 
amended on May 4, reports the U. S. Em- 
bassy at Baghdad. Increases in duties on 
many processed goods range from 5 to 400 
percent. Principal items of interest to 
United States business firms include 


Percentage of increase 


Motion-picture films 400 
Leather 150 
Rubber tires 100 
Refrigerators 225 
Packing pape! 100 
Cotton fabrics 5 to 10 


More complete details may be obtained 
from the Middle East Branch, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 


Jay all 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MAILING OF LITERATURE FOR THE BLIND, 
ASHES OF THE DEAD, AND SCIENTIFIC 
MANUSCRIPTS PERMITTED 


Japan's international postal system has re- 
cently been expanded to permit the mailing 
to and from Japan of “blind literature,” ashes 
of deceased persons, and scientific manu- 
scripts, reports SCAP (Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers) 

Articles entering Japan containing mat- 
ter for the blind are subject to examination 
by the Japanese Customs Service and should 
be endorsed “Blind Literature.” 

In mailing ashes of deceased persons to 
and from Japan, the ashes must be packed 
in metal containers sealed so that none of the 
contents can escape, and the metal recep- 
tacles in turn must be enclosed in substan- 
tial containers of double-faced corrugated 
cardboard, fiberboard, or strong wood at least 
one-half inch thick. Parcels must be pre- 
sented for mailing by a licensed crematory 
or a licensed mortuary and the outside wrap- 
per must bear the endorsement “Ashes of a 
Deceased Person.” There must also be en- 
closed within the outside wrapper a certi- 
fied copy of the death certificate of the de- 
ceased person and a statement or certificate 
of the crematory or mortuary to the effect 
that the ashes are known to be those of the 
person named in the certificate. Such par- 
cels will be subject to customs examinatiol 
but will be free of customs duty 

Manuscripts describing results of scientific 
research and activity may now be sent to 
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and from Japan. This service will enable 
Japanese scientists to exchange information 
more freely with scientists and research 
workers throughout the world. 


Kuwait 


AIRGRAM FROM L. S. CONSULATE 
AT BASRA, IRAQ 
(Dated April 27) 


Boom conditions continued in Kuwait dur- 
ing March and April as a result of petroleum 
operations there. Employment continued at 
a high level 

The cost of living remained relatively high, 
although many luxury items imported from 
the United States could be purchased on 
the local market at reasonable prices. The 
price of local foodstuffs is considered ex- 
cessive, largely because of supply difficulties. 
Former large imports of foodstuffs from Iraq 
have been virtually discontinued because of 
the export restrictions imposed by that 
country 

The market for foreign exchange shows a 
decrease in the value of the United States 
dollar and a rise in the English pound ster- 
ling. The value of the Iraqi dinar has also 
increased. The official rate for the United 
States dollar is now 3 rupees 6 annas, and the 
free-market rate is 4 rupees 4 annas. Last 
summer the free-market rate was 4 rupees 
10 annas 

The value of the English pound sterling 
on the free market has increased from 11 
rupees 12 annas to 12 rupees 15 annas as 
of April 22. The Iraqi dinar has risen from 
11 rupees 14 annas to 12 rupees 8 anna: 


Mex ICO 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PASSENGER AUTOMOBILES: EXPORT 
CONTROLS NOT APPLICABLE 
By the publication of a Customhouse 
Circular in the Diario Oficial of April 7, 1949, 
the Mexican Government reaffirmed the fact 
that passenger automobiles (Tariff No. 86-01) 
are not subject to Mexican export control 


DuTY-FREE EXPORT QUOTA 
ANNOUNCED 


DENIM 


By a Presidential Decree published in the 
Diario Oficial of March 24, 1949, and effective 
therewith, the Mexican Government estab- 
lished a duty-free export quota of 4,000,000 
meters of denim (Tariff No. 50-12) for the 
period March 24, 1949, to June 30, 1949 


EXPORT CONTROLS ON CERTAIN FRODUCTS 
REMOVED 


The Mexican Government, by a resolution 
published in the Diario Oficial of April 14 
1949, removed from export control all com- 
modities classified under 95export tariff num- 
bers. Among these items are oilseed cakes; 
tobacco; raw cotton and cotton linters; fabric 
sacks and bags; dairy products; certain 
chemicals, colors, and dyes; engines; machin- 
ery; tools; office machines; ball bearings; 
storage batteries; and automotive products 

{Further details may be obtained from 
American Republics Branch, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or from any 
Department of Commerce Field Office. | 





Imports of paper and paper manufactures 
into Madagascar during 1948 totaled 1,433 
metric tons (net weight) 


May 30. 1949 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LICENSE NOT REQUIRED FOR EXPORTATION 
OF CERTAIN GOoopDs 


Nonresident travelers may export goods 
intended for their personal use which they 
have bought or obtained in any other way 
in the Netherlands without applying for an 
export license, if the value of such goods 
does not exceed 100 guilders, according to 
Economische Voorlichting, The Hague, April 
7, 1949. Exports of the same type of goods 
valued at more than 100 guilders is permis- 
sible if proof can be furnished that such 
goods were purchased with guilders obtained 
in accordance with the foreign-exchange 
laws 

This regulation became effective on April 
4, 1949. 


Portu val 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TURPENTINE AND ROSIN Export DUTIES 
FURTHER REDUCED 


Portuguese export duties on turpentine 
and rosin were further reduced by a dispatch 
of the Ministry of Finance of April 5, 1949, 
published in the Diario do Governo of April 
14, and effective immediately. The decrease, 
in gold escudos per metric ton, was from 7 
to 5 on turpentine, and from 3 to 2 on rosin. 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 
ary 28, 1948, for an announcement of the 
previous reduction. | 


Republic of the 
Philippines 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORTS OF SCRAP METALS PROHIBITED 


The exportation of scrap metals Was pro- 
hibited by the Philippine Cabinet on March 
22, 1949, in order to conserve raw materials 
for a proposed Government steel mill A 
Manila press release of April 5 announced 
the implementation of the prohibition, ef- 
fective March 23, and specified the exemp- 
tions authorized for certain pending cases. 
Shipments of scrap metals will be allowed 
to proceed, on which export licenses were 
issued and royalty was paid on or before 
March 23, 1949, or on which applications 
for export licenses were already filed and 
referred to the National Development Co. 
for inspection and recommendation before 
March 23 


WAREHOUSING OF CONTROLLED IMPORTS 


The transfer of controlled shipments to 
bonded warehouses by the Bureau of Cus- 
toms has been authorized by the Philippine 
Import Control Board, on condition that 
releases from bonded warehouses are to be 
cleared by the Board. This is pursuant to 
a previous announcement that the Import 
Control Board would assume full control of 
the release of incoming controlled merchan- 
dise, in order to ensure compliance with 
import quota restrictions. 


COUNTRY MARK-OF-ORIGIN REGULATIONS 


Customs Administrative Order No. 79, rela- 
tive to marking the name of the country of 


origin on imported articles, was circulated 
recently by the Philippine Bureau of Cus- 
toms, Manila. Issued for the instruction of 
Collectors of Customs, Chiefs of Divisions of 
the Manila Customhouse, customs brokers, 
importers, and others concerned, the order 
interprets in detail requirements established 
by section 1272 of the Revised Administra- 
tive Code, as amended. Previous regulations 
issued by the Bureau are clarified in the 
new order, and those inconsistent with its 
provisions are repealed. 

{The full text of Administrative Order 79 
may be obtained from the Far Eastern 
Branch, Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
or from any of the Department’s Field 
Offices. | 


Rumania 


Tarif}s and Trade Controls 


IMPORTS OF CERTAIN PHARMACEUTICAL 
PRODUCTS PERMITTED 


Eighty-eight separate pharmaceutical 
products, designated for the most part by 
trade names, are specified as the only phar- 
maceutical products whose importation into 
Rumania is permitted, by a decision of the 
Ministry of Health of December 29, 1948, 
published in the Monitorul Official No. 3, 
and effective on January 4, 1949. No foreign 
pharmaceuticals may be imported, other than 
those on the approved list or those which the 
Ministry of Health may decide upon and 
specify in the future. 

{A list of pharmaceuticals permitted im- 
portation into Rumania may be examined in 
the European Branch, Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, or at 
the Field Offices of the Department. | 


NEW TURN-OVER TAX ESTABLISHED 


In an extensive reorganization of the tax 
structure, a new turn-over tax was estab- 
lished on January 1, 1949, by law No. 4 of 
the presidium of the Rumanian Grand Na- 
tional Assembly, published in the Monitorul 
Official No. 1 of January 1. The new law 
repeals the Luxury and Turn-Over Tax Law 
of April 1, 1943, and all other conflicting spe- 
cial laws and provisions. 

The following products are subject to the 
new turn-over tax: All industrial products 
produced in the country and put into circu- 
lation; imported products; agricultural prod- 
ucts put into circulation for processing, mar- 
keting, or consumption; purchases of agri- 
cultural goods for consumption made di- 
rectly by the consumer from the producer, 
not through stores or other retail outlets; 
household goods sold by merchants; food 
consumed in eating places of all kinds; and 
second-hand goods on changing hands. 

Exempt from the turn-over tax are: Prod- 
ucts of small artisans working alone or with 
one apprentice and using mechanical en- 
ergy up to 2 horsepower, which are distrib- 
uted directly to the consumer; processed 
agricultural products resulting from indig- 
enous sources destined for the use of the 
producing villagers; products of schools; 
works of art by painters, sculptors, and en- 
gravers who are union members; goods in- 
tended for exportation; sales of agricultural 
products, other than wines, made directly to 
the consumer by the producer, other than 
through his own retail outlet; household 
goods sold directly to the consumer by the 
producer; agricultural products for the pro- 
ducer’s own consumption and not removed 
from the place of production, apart from 
those destined for industrialization The 
law empowers the Ministry of Finance to 
make other similar exemptions. 
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All products are divided into nine lists and 
are subject to taxes which have been es- 
tablished by separate decree, dated January 
1, 1949. The rates of tax for seven of these 
lists vary from 82 percent to 10 percent. 
The eighth list has variable rates ranging 
from 1 percent to 120 percent; and commodi- 
ties on the ninth list are subject to a specific 
tax per unit. The great bulk of commodities 
are included in the list taxable at 38 percent. 
There is a distinction made between indus- 
try and commerce, the latter being charged 
in the majority of cases an additional 4 per- 
cent tax. Products not specifically included 
in any of the lists are subject to the tax cor- 
responding to that for similar or the most 
analogous products. Second-hand goods are 
subject to a tax of 20 percent. 

The turn-over tax is paid direct and is pay- 
able fortnightly, although the Ministry of 
Finance may establish shorter time limits 
for payment. The calculation of the tax 
varies according to the kind, source, or end 
use of the commodity. All persons trading 
in products of any kind are obliged to pay 
as turn-over tax, for products sold to con- 
sumers or to concerns, the difference be- 
tween the selling price of the products and 
their cost price calculated with turn-over 
tax, transportation, and legal profit included. 

The Ministry of Finance is charged with 
the issuance of decisions and instructions 
relative to the interpretation and application 
of the law. Severe penalties are provided for 
infringements. 


Siam 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BAN ON EXPORTS OF FOREIGN-MANUFAC- 
TURED AND INDUSTRIAL GooDs 


Effective March 25, 1949, a Siamese Royal 
decree prohibits the exportation of manu- 
factured and industrial articles originating 
in foreign countries. The extensive list of 
items affected includes cosmetics, perfumes, 
foodstuffs, raw materials, medicines, fungi- 
cides, paints, mixing oils, earthenware and 
glassware, manufactured goods, vehicles, 
generators, communication equipment, 
radios, and radio parts. The list ends with 
blanket inclusion of “all goods not specified 
or included in the above schedule which are 
made in foreign countries.” A subsequent 
Official bulletin provides for prior commit- 
ments when supported by documentary evi- 
dence. 


Spain 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ADDITIONAL SPECIAL EXCHANGE RATES FOR 
ExXporTs ESTABLISHED 


The Spanish Government fixed special ex- 
change rates for four additional export prod- 
ucts by an order of April 26, 1949, states a 
report of the same date from the U. §S 
Embassy at Madrid. 

The products affected and the rate of ex- 
change applicable to each (in pesetas to the 
dollar) are as follows: 

Garlic, 16.425; onions from the Canary 
Islands, 16.425; plywood, 20.805; and veneer 
of okoume wood, 20.805. 





Five steamers recently were purchased 
from Sweden by the Polish Government-con- 
trolled Merivienti Oy for the reputed price 
of 4,700,000 Swedish crowns (1 crown = $0.2782 
United States currency). 
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Syria and Lebanon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES REDUCED ON SEVERAL 
PRODUCTS 


Import duties in Syria and Lebanon on 
several products were reduced by decrees Nos. 
870, 887, and 902, published in the Official 
Journal No. 15 of April 15. Rates of duty 
applicable on imports from the United States 
are as follows (the former rates in paren- 
theses): Containers made of iron or steel, 
duty-free (25 percent ad valorem); mano- 
meters and other measuring apparatus for 
industrial machines, 1 percent (25 percent); 
manometers, other, 15 percent (25 percent); 
physical, chemical, and precision instruments 
for industrial use, 1 percent (25 percent); 
physical instruments, other, 15 percent (25 
percent); lithopone and zinc oxide, duty-free 
(11 percent); pasteboard and paper bobbins 
and tubes, 1 percent (25 percent); knives and 
blades for industrial machines, 1 percent (25 
percent). 


Trieste 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AtrR PARCEL-PosST PACKAGES ACCEPTED 


Information has been received from the 
Postal Administration of Italy that air par- 
cel-post packages addressed for delivery in 
the Free Territory of Trieste may be included 
in dispatches of air parcels for Italy, accord- 
ing to an instruction of the Second Assistant 
Postmaster General published in The Postal 
Bulletin (Washington) of April 5. 

After their receipt in Italy the parcels 
will be forwarded to Trieste by surface means 

The postage rate applicable to air parcels 
for Trieste will be the same as for Italy, i. e., 
$1.08 for the first 4 ounces or fraction and 
50 cents for each additional 4 ounces or 
fraction 


Union of 


South Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


PROPOSED FINANCIAL CORPORATION TO 
PROVIDE SHORT-TERM CREDITS 


On April 1, 1949, the Minister of Finance 
of the Union of South Africa released to the 
press details of a plan, drawn up by the 
Governor of the Reserve Bank, for the estab- 
lishment of a special financial corporation 
to mobilize idle capital, and to provide for a 
more flexible short-term market for the resi- 
dual surplus funds of financial institutions 
Initial capital of £1,000,000, as proposed, is 
to be subscribed by the Reserve Bank, mining 
houses, and various private financial institu- 
tions. This corporation would accept de- 
posits of residual funds on either a call or 
short-term basis. These funds would then 
be invested in Union Treasury Bills, govern- 
ment stocks, and municipal and _ public 
utility securities. The liquidity of the cor- 
poration would be guaranteed by the Reserve 
Bank. 

In addition to its operations in the short- 
term money market, the corporation would 
have authority to issue debentures to raise 
funds for longer-term investments in mining 
and industry. 


The Minister of Finance is expected to 
press for legislation to set up the corpora. 
tion during the present session of Parliament. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEWSPRINT IN REELS OR IN THE Ftar: 


TEMPORARY SUSPENSION OF Duty Ex. 
TENDED 


The temporary suspension of duty op 
newsprint in reels or in the flat has been 
extended from March 31, 1949, to June 30, 
1949, by announcement in the Official Gazette 
of the Union of South Africa, March 25, 1949. 

It has been reported that the foreign. 
exchange quota for newsprint to be granteg 
to newspapers in the Union will be consider. 
ably curtailed after July 1, 1949, when the 
more comprehensive import-and-exchange. 
control regulations are put into operation. 
This reduction in newsprint imports is ex. 
pected to cut the circulation of newspapers 
or to reduce the size of daily editions. 


STEEL SHEETS AND TRANSPARENT CELLY- 
LOSE PAPER AND BaGs: Duty Repartgs 
AUTHORIZED 


Steel sheets for use in the manufacture of 
steel drums and waxed transparent cellulose 
bags, wrapping paper, and wrappers used in 
packing processed cheese have been granted 
a rebate of the whole duty leviable on these 
items when imported into the Union of South 
Africa by a registered manufacturer in the 
specified industries. The rebates were au- 
thorized by notices published in the Govern- 
ment Gazette of January 28 and February 4, 
1949 


POULTRY IMPORTS RESTRICTED 


No poultry may be imported into the Union 
of South Africa from any country except 
Basutoland, the Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
Southern Rhodesia, Swaziland, and South 
West Africa, according to an announcement 
in the Official Gazette of the Union of South 
Africa of February 18, 1949. This prohibition 
was found necessary because of the existence 
of poultry diseases in certain countries. 
Poultry covered by this notice includes do- 
mestic ducks, fowls, geese, and turkeys. Im- 
ports of poultry from the neighboring terri- 
tories mentioned remain subject to permit 
and certain sanitary conditions. Previous re- 
strictions on imports of poultry were an- 
nounced in the Union Gazette of September 
19, 1947, and appeared in FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of December 27, 1947 


DETONATOR TUBES AND BLASTING FUSEs: 
Duty TEMPORARILY SUSPENDED 


Aluminum and cooper-alloy detonator 
tubes, safety blasting fuses, and detonator 
blasting fuses were granted temporary sus- 
pension of duty until further notice, by an- 
nouncement in the Official Gazette of the 
Union of South Africa of April 14, 1949. The 
suspension of duty on these items was ef- 
fective April 28, 1949. 


United Kingdom 


Commodity Controls 


More GASOLINE ALLOWED VISITORS 


The Minister of Fuel and Power announced 
in the House of Commons on May 9 that 
from June 1, visitors who borrow a car in 
Britain or buy one second-hand will be is- 
sued a supplemental allowance of gasoline 
sufficient for 250 miles of motoring, in addi- 
tion to any ration available with the car. 
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Fach visitor will receive one such allowance 
in a 6-month period, and one allowance only 
will be issued for any one car in the same 
period. 

Normally visitors who bring a private car 
or motorcycle with them or who buy a new 
one in the United Kingdom for subsequent 
export are granted an allowance to cover the 
journey by direct route from the port of 
entry or place of purchase, as the case may 
be, to their farthest destination in the 
United Kingdom and thence to their port 
of departure. In addition, they receive a 
special allowance for touring which varies 
with the length of stay. For example, a visi- 
tor who stays 1 month receives sufficient 
gasoline for 1,000 miles of touring. Visitors 
who use a car for business can obtain a sep- 
arate allowance for this purpose. 


TERMINATION OF FLAX CONTROL 


The Board of Trade terminated flax con- 
trol as of March 31, 1949, as a result of the 
removal of flax from government purchase 
and the relaxation of controls over the requi- 
sition and use of that commodity. 

Disposition of Government-owned stocks 
of flax held after March 31, 1949, will be the 
responsibility of a Directorate of Flax Dis- 
posals, located at The Grange, Ewell, Surrey. 
Arrangements for disposing of flax produced 
under the Home Flax Scheme will be made 
by the Director of Home Flax Production, 
Abford House, Wilton Road, London, S. W. 1 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Draw-BackK ON LINSEED OIL REDUCED 


The British Treasury has reduced the rate 
of draw-back allowed on imported duty-paid 
linseed oil used in the manufacture of ex- 
ported paints, enamels, varnishes, and the 
like; certain mixtures of linseed oil with 
vegetable substances; and linoleum, cork 
carpets, felt-base and similar items, from 
£25 to £20 a ton, effective from April 25, 1949. 


PLAN To INCREASE EXPorRTS TO 
NorTH AMERICA 


The President of the British Board of 
Trade announced in Parliament early in 
April an eight-point program designed to en- 
courage and increase United Kingdom ex- 
ports to the United States and Canada with 
the view to closing the gap in dollar trading 
by 1952-53. It is proposed to raise the level 
of exports to the United States and Canada 
from a total of £136,000,000 ($548,000,000) in 
1948, to £180,000,000 ($725,000,000) by 1950 
To maintain the British standard of living 
when the European Recovery Program ends, 
it is estimated that United Kingdom exports 
to North America probably will be at the rate 
of £185,000,000 ($746,000,000) per year (based 
on 1948 prices) 

The salient features of the new eight-point 
plan are as follows 

1. The Government will acquaint indus- 
try and trade with the importance of the 
United States and Canadian markets 

2. The Government will inform industry 
of their export targets 

3. By a policy of open favoritism, the Gov- 
ernment will give every assistance to indus- 
tries producing for export to North America 
This program will be implemented by means 
of discrimination in the allocation of raw 
materials and other resources. 

4. Exporters to North America will be pro- 
vided with the best possible assistance both 
at home and abroad. A separate division de- 
voted to United States and Canadian mar- 
kets has been created in the Board of Trade 
The United States will be divided into four 
regions for administrative purposes, each 
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covered by a trade consul aided by expe- 
rienced businessmen. 

5. The Exchange Control will allocate the 
necessary dollars to carry out an extensive 
program of trade promotion in the United 
States and Canada. 

6. Special consideration will be given to 
exporters to North America by the Exports 
Credit Guarantee Department. 

7. The Government will provide assistance 
in carrying out programs of market research. 

8. Special publicity campaigns will be un- 
dertaken throughout the country. 


TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH BIZONAL 
GERMANY 


A trade agreement between the United 
Kingdom and the United States, British, and 
French Zones of occupation in Germany was 
signed in Frankfort on April 1, 1949. This 
agreement provides for the exchange of spec- 
ifled amounts of goods and services between 
the sterling area and Western Germany dur- 
ing the 12-month period ending June 30, 
1950. An earlier trade agreement, concluded 
in March 1949, covers the prospective course 
of trade between the two areas for the first 
6 months of 1949. 

Under the terms of the earlier agreement, 
it was expected that Western Germany’s im- 
ports from the sterling area during the pe- 
riod January-June 1949 would amount to 
$120,000,000. During the same _ period, 
planned exports from Western Germany to 
the sterling area were estimated at $88,- 
000,000. It was agreed that the sterling area 
would furnish Western Germany with in- 
creased supplies of raw materials, such as 
wool and other textile materials, rubber, and 
nonferrous metals. In addition, the United 
Kingdom agreed to resume, on a limited 
scale, exports of specialized machinery and 
manufactured goods. Western Germany in 
return agreed to supply the British with fer- 
rous scrap, potash, timber, and machinery 
and miscellaneous goods for industry, in- 
cluding chemicals and textiles for finishing 
for reexport to United Kingdom colonies. 

Under the agreement covering the period 
July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950, it is expected 
that exports from Western Germany to the 
sterling area will amount to $167,600,000, of 
which $107,600,000 will go to the United 
Kingdom, $20,000,000 to United Kingdom col- 
onies, and $40,000,000 to the rest of the ster- 
ling area. Western Germany will receive 
from the sterling area during that period im- 
ports valued at $157,100,000, and an addi- 
tional $15,000,000 to $23,000,000 carry-over 
from the first half of 1949. It is estimated 
that British and Western German receipts in 
invisible trade will amount to $27,000,000 and 
$18,000,000, respectively. 

The programmed Western German exports 
to the United Kingdom during the period 
July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950, will be as 
follows: Textiles, $29,200,000; chemicals, ex- 
cluding potash, $5,000,000; potash (muriate), 
$1,300,000; machinery and parts, $5,000,000; 
steel and cast-iron products, $1,600,000; and 
miscellaneous goods for industry, $2,800,000. 

Programmed exports to the United King- 
dom colonies during this period will include 
the following: Textiles, $5,000,000; and iron 
and steel, engineering, and other products, 
$19,000,000. No break-down of proposed ex- 
ports totaling $40,000,000 to the rest of the 
sterling area is available. 

The British agreed upon the following es- 
timates of merchandise to be furnished to 
Western Germany from the sterling area 
during this period: Textiles, $55,700,000; 
fibers and bristles, $1,900,000; stones and 
earths, $4,500,000; ferrous and nonferrous 
metals, $10,000,000; hides and skins and tan- 
ning materials, $11,400,000; rubber, $31,300,- 
000; chemicals, $7,800,000; machinery, ma- 
chine tools, and parts, $5,500,000; crude oil, 


$14,000,000; coal, $3,000,000; food, $10,000,000; 
and miscellaneous goods for industry, 
$2,000,000. 

It is expected that in addition to the items 
listed above, rubber valued at $5,000,000 and 
wool valued between $10,000,000 and $18,000,- 
000, provided for in the trade agreement for 
the first half of 1949, will be carried over for 
import into Western Germany during the 12- 
month period ending June 30, 1950. 


CERTAIN CHEMICALS EXEMPTED F'RomM Duty 


The British Treasury has exempted 2-Ethyl 
hexoic acid and calcium ortho-iodoxybenzo- 
ate from Key Industry Duty of 334, percent 
ad valorem for the period April 14, 1949, to 
June 30, 1949. 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES CHANGED ON COTTON 
TEXTILES 


Resolution No. 199, published in the Vene- 
zuelan Gaceta Oficial of April 21, 1949, effec- 
tive April 28, 1949, modified the tariff sched- 
ule for cotton textiles (Venezuelan tariff 
items 73—a through 85-d). 

Complete details may be obtained from the 
American Republics Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or any of the 
Department's field offices. 


QUANTITATIVE RESTRICTIONS ON IMPORTA- 
TION OF COTTON PIECE GooDsS EXTENDED 


Acting upon recommendations made by 
the Mixed Commission of Textile Manufac- 
turers and Merchants, Venezuela’s Ministries 
of Treasury and Development have continued 
in effect for an additional 6 months, from 
April 20 to October 20, 1949, the resolution of 
November 10, 1948, which makes cotton piece 
goods subject to import quota controls. 

The Government also has reduced the 
country’s over-all import quota on white, 
dyed, and printed cotton piece goods (Vene- 
zuelan tariff items 71 through 85) from 
2,200,000 kilograms to 1,950,000 kilograms, 
which includes in each case 100,000 kilograms 
for contingencies. This reduction is justified 
by the Mixed Commission, on the grounds 
that stocks in the hands of domestic manu- 
facturers have averaged 1,000,000 kilograms 
during the 6 months ended April 20. 

Notwithstanding the strong representa- 
tions of cotton importers that the increase in 
tariff rates on cotton textiles constitutes 
sufficient protection for national production 
against foreign supplies, the Government has 
considered favorably the arguments put forth 
by industry that the availability of exchange 
in Venezuela and declining textile prices 
abroad, currently require, in addition to 
higher tariff rates, the protection of a ceiling 
on cotton importations. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


NEW REGULATIONS TO THE INCOME-TAX 
Law OF NOVEMBER 12, 1948 


By decree No. 105 of the Military Junta of 
Government dated April 25, 1949, new regu- 
lations under the Income-Tax Law of Vene- 
zuela of November 12, 1948, were prescribed. 

These statutes, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of April 26, 1949, define the manner in 
which the regulations will apply to articles 31 
through 35 of the Income-Tax Law, which 
were designed to assure the Government of 
not less than 50 percent participation in the 


(Continued on p. 41) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of m 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


DEVELCPMENTS IN CUBA 


Airplanes, equipment, and accessories im- 
ported into Cuba by the Compania Aerolineas 
del Norte, S. A., to establish passenger and 
cargo air service in the Province of Camaguey 
have been granted exemption from import 
duties, consular fees, and other taxes by Pres- 
idential Decree No. 449 of February 5, 1949. 
This was published in the Official Gazette of 
February 21, this year. 

The Cuba Aeropostal, S. A., a recently 
formed company, expects to acquire two addi- 
tional DC-3’s in the near future. The line is 
interested in carrying cargo, especially fruits 
and vegetables from Cuba and the Isle of 
Pines, to Miami. The company owns two 
C-46’s, one DC-3 for passengers, and one 
Lodestar for passengers. 


PANAMANIAN EQUIPMENT 


Compania Panamena de Aviacion, S. A., 
(COPA) is the only Panamanian regular air 
carrier now operating. The company owns 
two DC-3A (C) aircraft equipped with Pratt 
& Whitney R-1830-92 engines and hydro- 
matic Hamilton Standard propellers. United 
States Army Air Corps standard radio equip- 
ment is installed with A-3 (voice emission ) 


Supp.ty SITUATION, POLAND 


The 18 DC-3’s comprising the principal 
operational equipment of Polish Airlines 
LOT, are reported to be nearly worn out, and 
the purchase of replacement equipment from 
the U.S. S. R. is said to be under considera- 
tion. 


Automotive 
Products 


REDUCTION IN EXPORTS FROM BIZONAL 
AREA, GERMANY 


Export of Volkswagens from the British 
and United States Zones of Germany during 
January 1949 -amounted to 630 units com- 
pared with 807 units in December 1948, says 
the German press. This reduction in exports 
occurred even though production in January 
reached a monthly record of 2,540 units, as 
compared with an output of 2,306 cars in 
Decet..ber 1948. 


NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN ITALIAN AND 
AUSTRIAN COMPANIES 


The negotiations between the Italian FIAT 
automobile company and the Austrian Steyr- 
Daimier-Puch A. G. were successfully con- 
cluded early this year, according to the Aus- 
trian Consulate General. According to the 
agreement reached in Turin, the Fiat plant 
will furnish the Steyr works with motors and 
gears of its passenger car (Model 1100) which 
the Steyr plant will then assemble into its 
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own bodies. The over-all technical assem- 
bling, such as construction of the electrical 
wiring, fuel line and steering systems, instal- 
lation of upholstery and of other equipment 
also will be handled by the Steyr plant. 

Production is scheduled to begin in the 
Steyr plant this summer, with an output of 
2,000 cars per year which will sell for about 
18,000 schillings per vehicle. The $2,000,000 
worth of motors and gears supplied by Fiat 
will be paid by the export of Steyr tractors 
steel, and aluminum, Financing of the new 
Steyr assembly line will require an invest- 
ment of approximately 1,500,000 schillings 
but the new installations will enable Steyr to 
fully manufacture its own car soon (1 
schilling—$0.10 United States currency, offi- 
cial rate.) 


ITALIAN MANUFACTURE AND EXPORTS 


Italian manufactures in 1948 produced an 
estimated 20,000 light-weight motorcycles 
11,000 heavy motorcycles, 35,000 motor- 
scooters, and 80,000 auxiliary motors for 
bicycles. Exports totaled 3,807 motorcycles 
which may include motorscooters and motor 
bicycles. 

The production of motorscooters and 
bicycle motors is a postwar industry, and 
it is reported that 50,000 motorscooters and 
200,000 motor bicycles were produced in the 
postwar period through 1948 


1948 IMPORTS, PAKISTAN 


Vehicles valued at 33,800,000 rupees 
(US$10,140,000) were imported into the port 
of Karachi in western Pakistan during 1948 


NEw Type OF MOTORCYCLE ENGINE 
DEVELOPED, SWEDEN 


A new Swedish light-weight motorcycle 
engine developed by the J. Benson's Fabriks 
A. B., at Eskilstuna, is to be placed on the 
market in the near future. The engine is 
two-cycle, of 125 cubic centimeters dis- 
placement, developing 4.5 horsepower at 
5,000 revolutions per minute It will be 
marketed in a light-weight motorcycle con- 
structed by Nymanbolangen, Uppsala 


Y . 
Chemicals 
DEVELOPMENTS IN ALGERIA 


Societe Chimique Nord-African Pechiney is 
constructing at Constantine, Algeria, a plant 
to manufacture copper sulfate. At Baba Ali 
Sté. Solvay will produce sodium chloride 
for bleaching vegetable pulp made by the 
North African Cellulose Co., states the for- 
eign technical press 


NITRIC-ACID PRODUCTION, AUSTRIA 


The Nitrogen Works, Linz, Upper Austria 
is producing 60-percent nitric acid, chiefly 
for use in the explosives industry at St 
Lambrecht. Acid of this concentration has 
not been made in Austria since the war, and 
resumption of its manufacture marks a 
further step in rehabilitation of the ex- 
plosives, pharmaceutical, and dye industries 
the principal consumers of the highly con- 
centrated material, it is said 


PRODUCTION OF CARBON BLACK FROM Coaz 
BEING STUDIED, AUSTRIA 


Carbon black is not produced in Austria, 
but is imported from the United States; 
Germany was the principal prewar supplier, 
The possibilities of making this materia] 
from coal are being investigated at the 
United Iron & Steel Works at Linz and at the 
Vienna Gas Works 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canadian imports of chemicals and allied 
products in the first 2 months of 1949 ad- 
vanced in value to $20,492,000 from $18,127,- 
000 in the corresponding period of 1948, re. 
ports the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 


SURVEY OF NATURAL RESOURCES, ALBERTA. 
CANADA 


In 1948 Canadian Industries, Ltd., made a 
detailed survey of the raw-material and 
other resources of Alberta, presumably with 
the idea of establishing chemical plants in 
that Province, says the foreign press. The 
Province has substantial reserves of petro- 
leum, natural gas, and coal, salt, and other 
minerals 


FERTILIZER DEVELOPMENTS, TAIWAN, 


CHINA 
The Provincial Fertilize: Distribution 
Committee, Taiwan, was abolished in March 
1949; its duties will be taken over by the 


Provincial Food Bureau So far this year, 
less fertilizer has been available to farmers 
than in the corresponding period of 1948. 
it is stated 


MANUFACTURE OF DDT, TAIwan, CHINA 


A new plant to manufacture DDT is sched- 
uled to begin operations at Kaohsiung, Tai- 
wan, in May 1949. Output expected to 
total 50 metric tons daily 


DENMARK'S TRADE AGREEMENT WITH 
NORWAY 


Under a new l-year trade agreement, end- 
ing March 1950, Denmark's imports from 
Norway will include calcium nitrate and 
pyrites. Denmark will export iperphos- 
phates to Norway 


FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTION, BIZONAL AREA, 
GERMANY 


Fertilizer distribution in the Bizonal Area 
of Germany in the first 8 months of the 
current crop year for nitrogen, phosphates, 
and potash was 62.8, 60.7, and 68.7 percent, 
respectively, of the annual program. Stocks 
of fertilizers remain high; unless sales im- 
prove substantially, a revision in import 
plans may be necessary, it is said 






MANUFACTURE AND EXPorTS, BIZONAL AREA, 
GERMANY 


No new branches of chemical manufacture 
are expected to be developed under the pro- 
gram for the Bizonal Area of Germany in the 
year 1949-50. Some products in short sup- 
ply and which it is anticipated may be made 
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in larger quantities are phenols, caustic soda, 
potassium compounds, sodium chlorates, and 
plastics. ; 

In 1948 exports of dyes from the Bizonal 
Area of Germany through JEIA were valued 
at $7,157,630. 


CASEIN PRODUCTION, DENMARK 


Casein production in Denmark in 1948 is 
believed to have exceeded that in 1947 by 
16 percent; output is estimated at 14,300 
metric tons, compared with 12,300 in 1947 
The larger quantities of skim milk available 
and the ready market for casein have in- 
creased interest in its production. Prewar 
output was small. 


Cost OF FERTILIZERS INCREASED, GREECE 


The cost of some types of fertilizers more 
than doubled in Greece in 1948 over that in 
1947, and farmers reduced their use of these 
materials; this was especially true of ferti- 
lizers used on Wheat. It has been proposed 
that fertilizer prices be subsidized 


SuLFuUR SITUATION, INDONESIA 


Since the war, sulfur has not been pro- 
duced commercially in Indonesia, nor has 
any been exported. The sugar and oil indus- 
tries were the principal consumers of the 
prewar output. Sulfur reserves are esti- 
mated at 1,000,000 metric tons 


INCREASED PRODUCTION ANTICIPATED, ITALY 


The production level of Italy’s chemical 
industry is expected to rise in 1949-50 to 5 
percent above the 1938 level, states an Italian 
Government report. 


IMPORTS FROM THE U. S. INTO NEw 
CALEDONIA 


New Caledonia’s imports of chemical and 
pharmaceutical products from the United 
States in 1948 were valued at 4,408,000 C. F. P. 
(French Colonies in the Pacific) francs, com- 
pared with 2,683,000 francs in 1947, according 
to official customs statistics (49.37 C. F. P 
francs US$1.) Imports of colors from the 
United States were valued at 2,146,000 francs 
in 1948, and at 2,382,000 francs in 1947 


PYRETHRUM CULTIVATION UNDER CONSID- 
ERATION, NORTHERN RHODESIA 


A survey to determine the possibilities of 
growing pyrethrum in Northern Rhodesia is 
one of the projects in the 10-year plan for 
the development of agriculture in the Terri- 
tory 


PROPOSED INCREASE IN PRODUCTION OF 
NITROGEN, NORWAY 


As part of a proposed program to attain 
closer economic cooperation among the 
Scandinavian countries, it has been suggested 
that Norway increase its production of nitro- 
gen to meet the needs of Sweden and Den- 
mark 


PAKISTAN’S First PLASTICS FACTORY 
PLANNED 


Pakistan's first plastics factory will be 
equipped by an Australian company, which 
will also supply technical assistance, says a 
foreign chemical publication The project 
is financed by Pakistani capital. 


U. K.’s CHEMICAL TRADE WITH EGYPT 


The United Kingdom's chemical trade with 
Egypt increased substantially in the period 
1938-48. Exports of British-made chemicals, 
drugs, dyes, and colors to Egypt in 1948 were 
valued at £3,062,723, compared with £1,466,- 
252 in 1947 and £457,324 in 1938, according 
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to Board of Trade figures published in the 
British press. 


MANUFACTURE OF FaTTy AcIDs, U. K. 


A plant to manufacture a wide range of 
fatty acids is under construction in the 
United Kingdom, says a British chemical 
publication. Production is expected to be- 
gin in the latter part of 1949. 


IMPCRTS AND Exports, U. K. 


The United Kingdom’s imports of techni- 
cal gelatin, glue, and size dropped sharply 
in 1948 from those in 1947, according to 
Board of Trade statistics published by a 
British chemical journal. They amounted 
to 14,985 hundredweight (1 hundredweight 
112 pounds), valued at £158,194, in 1948, 
whereas in 1947 they totaled 47,375 hundred- 
weight, worth £505,629. 

The United Kingdom's exports of disin- 
fectants and insecticides in 1948 totaled 
679,712 hundredweight valued at £3,989,151, 
according to Board of Trade statistics pub- 
lished by the British press. Exports of these 
materials in 1947 amounted to 742,363 hun- 
dredweight, worth £3,419,367. 


Coal and Coke 


IMPROVEMENT IN AUSTRIA’S SOLID-FUEL 
SUPPLIES IN 1948 


Austria’s supplies of solid fuels improved 
considerably during 1948, primarily because 
of the greatly increased imports made pos- 
sible in the latter part of 1947 and through- 
out 1948 under United States foreign-aid 
programs Preliminary figures show that 
Austria imported 5,796,000 metric tons of 
coal, brown coal, coke and briquetes in 1948, 
compared with 3,832,000 tons in 1947. The 
following table shows 1948 imports by type 
of fuel and country of origin. 


fustrian Imports of Solid Fuels in 1948 


{In metric tons 
‘onnt af J 
Country Coal Cok Brown rotal 
origin coal 
United States 131, 479 131. 679 
Ruhr 2,157, 359) 165, 279 }. 118, 862 
Saar 9, A384 9, 534 
Belgium 1,974 1. 974 
Italy no 60 
Poland 1, 204, 551 1. 204. 55l 
Czechoslovakia 335, 703 140,629 338, 205 814. 537 
Yugosl i 23H, 49. 236, 495 
Hungary 9 GAS 126. 162 198 897 
Bulgaria 59, 592 59, 592 
Potal } 933.465 306,908 760,514.95, 796, 111 


Total shown includes also 795,224 metric tons of 


brown-coal briquets from the Ruhn 


Domestic production of brown coal in 
Austria totaled 3,338,000 tons in 1948—500,- 
000 tons more than in 1947 and almost 100,- 
000 tons more than the 1937 output. In 
addition, 178,000 tons cf hard coal were pro- 
duced in Austria in 1948. This was the 
same as 1947 production, but 52,000 tons be- 
low 1937 


GOVERNMENT SUBSIDIES ON COKING COAL 
REVOKED, CANADA 


Since May 1, 1942, the Canadian Govern- 
ment has authorized the payment, subject 
to certain provisos, to mine operators and 
distributors of the difference between the 
cost of Canadian and imported coal deliv- 
ered to coke manufacturers, up to a maxi- 
mum of $1 per net ton. This subsidy has 
been abolished effective March 31, 1949, on 
the recommendation of the Dominion Coal 


Board, which reported that it had been 
rendered inoperative by competitive and sup- 
ply conditions in Canada in respect to coking 
coals. 


INCREASED COAL REQUIREMENTS FOR CE- 
MENT PLANT, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIP- 
PINES 


The major coal consumer in the Republic 
of the Philippines is the Cebu Portland Ce- 
ment Co., which recently has doubled its pro- 
ductive capacity and will require 600 tons of 
coal per day to operate at the new level. 
The Government operates two coal mines on 
the island of Cebu—the Uling and Danao 
mines—to supply the cement plant. The 
Uling mine maintains a production of 100 
tons per day and the Danao mine has pro- 
duced 50 tons per day but is expected to in- 
crease its daily output to 100 tons. The ce- 
ment plant also obtains about 200 tons of 
coal per day from local private operators. 
The remainder of the cement plant’s require- 
ments is expected to be made up by the 
Government’s Malangas mine, located in 
Mindanao, although it has so far contributed 
only 100 tons per day in addition to the 
railroad’s requirements. 

The Philippine National Development Co. 
has released a plan for a 5-year development 
program for the Malangas coal mines in or- 
der to increase their production to an an- 
nual rate of 180,000 tons by the end of 1952. 


Electrical 
kquipment 


FRODUCTION OF INCANDESCENT LAMPs, 
AUSTRIA 


Production of incandescent lamps in Aus- 
tria totaled 19,584,000 units during 1948 com- 
pared with 9,708,000 in 1947 and 11,480,000 in 
1937. 


CUBAN IMPORTS 


With the exception of a few items such as 
electrical switches and motors, adequate 
supplies of electrical equipment were im- 
ported into Cuba during 1948. 

Household electric-refrigerator imports in- 
to Cuba during 1948 totaled 35,753 units, 
compared with 14,037 in 1947. Dealers’ 
stocks on hand were estimated at 3,500 units 
as of March 1, 1949. 


DEMAND FOR ELECTRICAL MACHINERY, 
SWEDEN 


Large backlogs of orders for electrical ma- 
chinery are reported to be on manufacturers’ 
books in Sweden. Large-size generators are 
in especially strong demand. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPoRTS IN U. K.’s 
REFRIGERATION INDUSTRY 


Total 1948 production in the electrical re- 
frigeration industry in the United Kingdom 
amounted to £15,764,116 of which £10,887,584 
was for domestic sales and £4,876,532 for ex- 
ports, according to the foreign press. Exports 
in 1948 were nearly 18 times as large as in 
1935 when the figure was only £271,000. The 
shortage of steel and other essential materials 
prevented the 1948 output from being higher. 





The Government of India has approved 
eight schemes for increasing paper produc- 
tion by 70,000 tons annually. The present 
installed capacity is 120,000 tons per year, 
A factory to produce 30,000 tons of newsprint 
annually is being installed at Chandni in the 
Central Provinces. 





Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cacao 


COFFEE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
ECUADOR 


Ecuadoran trade sources indicate that cof- 
fee beans marketed in the first quarter of 
1949 totaled about 4,600 bags of 60 kilograms 
each. Estimates of the 1949 crop range from 
268,000 to 306,000 bags compared with 345,000 
in 1948. Of this estimated crop yield, coffee 
growers and exporters hope to produce about 
150,000 bags of washed coffee, for which the 
average price difference is $10 per bag over 
ordinary coffee. Indicative of efforts in this 
direction was the importation of 1,000 de- 
pulping devices by the Jipijapa Coffee Coop- 
erative in March, for distribution among the 
smaller producers in the Manabi area, which 
produces the largest proportion of washed 
coffee. Production of washed coffee in 1948 
was about 76,700 bags. 

Unofficial statistics reported in the press 
give exports for 1948 as 10,669,800 kilograms 
from Manta, and 8,573,300 kilograms from 
Guayaquil, or a total of about 320,000 bags 
from Ecuador. 


Ecvapor’s CACAO-BEAN Crop, 1949 


Prospects are that the Ecuadoran 1949 
cacao-bean crop will amount to 420,000 quin- 
tals, of 101.4 pounds each. There have been 
no serious outbreaks of plant disease re- 
ported. It is expected among tradesmen 
that the size of the 1949 crop will compen- 
sate for the loss of foreign exchange occa- 
sioned by the precipitate drop in cacao prices 
during the first quarter of 1949. 

Cacao-bean production in the first quarter 
of 1949 amounted to 115,716 quintals, com- 
pared with 75,757 quintals in the correspond- 
ing period of 1948, according to a trade source. 

Warehouse stocks of 40,000 quintals were 
reported as of the middle of February 1949, 
which figure represents supplies being held 
back by producers and exporters from the 
1948 crop year production. The withholding 
was in anticipation of an end of the down- 
ward price trend which began early in 1949. 
These stocks were subsequently placed on the 
export market, when it became apparent that 
the adjusted price level had been more or less 
attained, so that the usual condition of neg- 
ligible carry-over stocks obtained again at the 
end of the quarter. 

Exports of cacao beans from Ecuador in 
November and December 1948 amounted to 
3,028,725 kilograms, valued at 30,144,503 
sucres (the customs rate of exchange is 
sucres 13.50=$1), according to preliminary 
customhouse figures. The United States took 
2,269,545 kilograms valued at 21,867,404 
sucres, or about 75 percent of the volume and 
73 percent of the value. Figures published 
by the Central Bank of Ecuador indicate that 
exports of cacao beans from Ecuador during 
January and February 1949 amounted to 
2,896,114 kilograms, as compared with 
1,535,104 kilograms in the corresponding 
period of 1948. 


COFFEE EXPorRTS, EL SALVADOR 


Exports of coffee from El Salvador in the 
first quarter of 1949 amounted to 656,517 
bags, reflecting this year’s increased yield. 
Shipments in the first quarter of 1948 totaled 
536,517 bags. Coffee dealers pointed out that 
sales contracts had been closed earlier than 
usual this year, and that shipment of the 
crop had been completed exceptionally early. 
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Total exports since the beginning of the 
current crop year on October 1, 1948, 
amounted to 883,348 bags, as compared with 
only 778,889 bags in the first half of the 
1947-48 crop year. The United States has 
taken 839,063 bags of Salvadoran coffee since 
the beginning of the present crop year. 

Of the 656,517 bags shipped out in the first 
quarter of 1949, 624,741 bags went to the 
United States, Canada received 16,042 bags, 
and the remainder went to Europe. Italy 
continued to be El Salvador’s leading Euro- 
pean customer for coffee, taking 9,873 bags 
in the first quarter of 1949. 

Shipments during the first quarter of 1949 
were mainly of good washed coffees (Central 
Standard) with some high-grown and 
strictly high-grown coffees being moved. 
Unwashed coffees accounted for less than 10 
percent of all exports. Shipments to Europe 
were largely of unwashed coffees. 


Dairy Products 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF DRIED MILK 


Cuba’s powdered-milk imports, which have 
been increasing steadily since World War II, 
reached a new high level of about 2,0000,000 
pounds in 1948. Use of powdered whole milk 
and nonfat dry-milk solids (dried skim milk) 
increased by an estimated 67 percent over 
1947. Most of this increase was attributed 
to the expanded use of nonfat dry milk solids 
in industrial processing. Large quantities 
were consumed as an extender in the use of 
condensed milk and in the manufacture of 
ice cream. In addition, it is reported that 
Cuban bakeries used more nonfat dry-milk 
solids during 1948 than in any previous year 


Fish and Products 


CHILE’S FISHERY RESOURCES 


Although Chile’s fish catch in 1948 was 
probably somewhat larger than in 1947, its 
rich sea resources continue to be relatively 
untapped. In 1947, the catch amounted to 
slightly more than 60,000 metric tons, in- 
cluding 14,300 tons of shellfish. 

Progress has been made in the northern 
ports in the construction and equipment 
of canneries and freezers, mainly for the 
preparation of swordfish, tuna, and related 
species for export, but a large potential de- 
mand for fish in the population centers of 
Chile remains unfilled. Inadequate cold 
storage and transportation facilities limit 
distribution of fresh fish to Santiago and a 
few coastal towns and cities. Even in these 
places the chronic scarcity and resultant 
high prices have made fish something of a 
luxury food. 

The current crisis in meat supplies has 
directed official attention to the country’s 
fishery resources as a logical and readily 
available substitute for meat. Plans have 
been announced providing for greatly im- 
proved refrigeration and storage facilities. 
The urgency of the situation may well pro- 
vide the stimulus for more systematic and 
economic exploitation of what should be a 
cheap, plentiful, and nutritious source of 
food. 


REDUCED CATCHES IN THE LOFOTEN AREA 
OF NORWAY 


The total catch in the Lofoten area of 
Norway in the cod-fishing season which 
ended in April was 66,669 metric tons, about 
4,000 tons less than in 1948 and about 14,000 
tons below normal. This in part reflected 
the stormy climatic conditions prevailing 
during the season. The decreased catches in 
1948 and 1949 have provoked fears that the 
fisheries industry might lose manpower, and 


a special meeting under the auspices of the 
Ministry of Fisheries was held recently to 
discuss the problem. 

Agitation in favor of the introduction of 
modern trawling methods, which woulq 
maintain the fish catch at present levels but 
require only one-quarter of the present 
manpower, was given impetus through ep. 
dorsement by the Minister of Fisheries, who 
expressed interest in the newly developeg 
Danish trawls. The social problem of tech. 
nological unemployment in an area with 
limited alternative resources and lack of 
vocational schools indicated that any transi. 
tion to the newer methods would be made 
gradually. 

The total catch of winter and spring her. 
ring was 6,000,000 hectoliters (1 hectoliter— 
26,417 gallons), approximately 2,800,000 be. 
low the catch up to April 3 of last year, 
Klip fish (salted and air-dried fish) produc- 
tion for 1949 is estimated at 27,000 metric 
tons compared with 30,000 tons in 1948 and 
a normal output of 40,000 tons. This year’s 
reduction is attributed in part to the small 
cod catch and in part to the diversion of 
cod to the fresh and frozen fish markets. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


CUBAN EXPORTS OF PINEAPPLE PRODUCTs 


Cuban exports of pineapple products in 
the first quarter of 1949 were valued at about 
$998,000, according to preliminary ships’ 
manifest data. This figure is about 20 per- 
cent less than for the corresponding period of 
1948. One reason for this decline in value 
was that the quantity of canned pineapple 
exports was almost 40 percent smaller than 
in the comparable period of 1948. Another 
reason was that the average export value of 
all pineapple products declined below the 
levels prevailing in 1948 

With the exception of about $7,000 worth 
of cannel pineapple to Belgium, all Cuban 
pineapple exports during this period were 
to the United States 


BANANA EXporTs, ECUADOR 


Exports of bananas from Ecuador in the 
first quarter of 1949 amounted to 1,138,948 
stems, compared with 759,254 stems in the 
corresponding period of 1948, according to 
the trade. The Ecuadoran Government re- 
ported exports of 124,723 stems during Jan- 
uary and February 1949 to Chile and other 
South American countries as compared with 
164,419 stems in the corresponding period of 
1948. Banana exports to the United States 
in the first 2 months of 1949 amounted to 
618,536 stems, as compared with 330,465 stems 
in January and February 1948 

Wholesale prices for export bananas re- 
mained at the high levels of the last quarter 
of 1948. Stems of 10 hands or more brought 
as high as 18 sucres (1 sucre — $0.0741 in U.S. 
currency), with the smallest stems at 10 to 
12sucres. Demand still exceeded supply, and 
growers and exporters looked forward con- 
fidently to an increasingly active year 

The Monetary Board announced that, be- 
ginning the first of May 1949, Guayaquil 
banana exports must exchange $1 of the 
value received per stem of bananas exported, 
at the official exchange rate in place of the 
previous 75 cents perstem. This brought the 
Guayaquil practice in line with that of the 
Province of Esmeraldas where the liquida- 
tion rate of $1 per stem had previously been 
established 


OLIVE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, SPAIN 


The Grupo de Exportadores de Aceitunas de 
Verdeo of Seville and other reliable sources 
have recently reported that 8,000 hogsheads 
(1,280,000 gallons) of queen olives and 25,000 
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hogsheads (4,000,000 gallons) of manzanilla 
olives were produced during the 1948 season. 
It is reported that only 30 percent of the 
queen olives, or 2,400 hogsheads, and 50 per- 
cent of the manzanilla olives, or 12,500 hogs- 
heads, were suitable for export. 

The calendar year 1948 was one of the best 
from an over-all standpoint that the olive 
industry has experienced in a good many 
years. Declared exports show that in 1948 
a total of 7,710,240 gallons of stuffed olives 
valued at $14,175,204 and 4,146,436 gallons of 
olives in brine valued at $5,212,897 were 
shipped to the United States. This is an 
increase of 42.8 percent over 1947 as regards 
total number of gallons shipped, and an 
increase of 46.4 percent over 1947 in total 
dollar value of exports. 

The active 1948 market was attributed 
partly to the lowering of minimum prices by 
the Spanish Government effective January 
1, 1948, which made purchases more attractive 
to the United States market, and partly to 
the fact that the 1948 crop was so small that 
olive buyers feared there would not be suf- 
ficient olives to meet normal export demands, 
and therefore bought larger quantities than 
usual in the hope that these additional pur- 
chases would carry them through the third 
and fourth quarters of 1949, when olive stocks 
in Spain are expected to be depleted. 

It is estimated by the Exporters Association 
of Seville that approximately 5,000 hogs- 
heads of olives, including both queen and 
manzanilla varieties, were shipped to Brazil, 
Cuba, Mexico, and England. Part of the 
shipments to England were for Australian 
and South African ports. During 1948 there 
was a decline in the number of olive ship- 
ments to Brazil and Argentina, reportedly 
due to the fact that both of these countries 
during 1948 established the requirement that 
permits must be obtained for such imports. 


MADAGASCAR’S DrRY-BEAN CROP REDUCED 


Prospects are that because of drought 
Madagascar’s 1949 dry-bean crop will be 
much smaller than that of 1948. 

The haricot-bean crop on the central 
plateau suffered less than the crop on the 
west coast where the drought was especially 
severe. The classification “haricot beans” is 
used to cover various native species, and in- 
cludes all dry beans other than _ limas. 
Official forecasts indicate that the 1949 crop 
will not exceed 12,000 metric tons and may 
fall to 10,000 tons or even lower. The official 
estimate of the 1948 haricot-bean crop was 
15,000 tons 

The 1949 lima-bean crop may not amount 
to more than 5,000 metric tons. The official 
estimate for the 1948 crop was 16,500 tons. 

Virtually no exportable surplus is expected 
from Madagascar’s 1949 dry-bean crop. It is 
believed that local consumption will be 
greater than usual, to compensate for the 
reduction in rice crops, also a result of the 
drought 


Grain and Products 


Rice SITUATION IN FRANCE 


Production of rice in France in 1948 is esti- 
mated by trade sources at 9,000 metric tons, 
an increase of 138 percent over the 3,840 tons 
produced in 1947. The area in rice has been 
increasing in recent years and this increase 
probably will continue in 1949 

Distribution of rice under the control of 
the Food Administration in 1948 amounted 
to 12,500 tons, milled basis. 

Imports of rice into France in 1948 amount- 
ed to 2,610 metric tons of paddy and broken 
rice and 31,743 tons of brown rice, largely 
from French Indochina. 

Supplies of rice now assured for the re- 
mainder of 1949 comprise 10,000 metric tons, 
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milled basis, from French Indochina and ap- 
proximately 3,000 tons to be collected from 
the 1948 domestic crop. Additional imports 
may be forthcoming from French Indochina. 


Spices and Related Products 


PAPRIKA PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, 
SPAIN 


Production of paprika in the Murcia area 
of Spain in the 1948-49 season is unofficially 
estimated at 6,000,000 kilograms, ground 
weight (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds). 

The demand for the Murcia variety of 
paprika in Spain and its possessions is re- 
ported to be higher than formerly. A trade 
estimate is 2,500,000 kilograms (ground 
weight) of the 1948-49 production for do- 
mestic markets. 

The principal foreign markets for Murcia 
paprika continue to be the United States, 
Argentina, Canada, Cuba, and Uruguay. 
Small lots are shipped to the United King- 
dom and to Continental Europe. 

Exports of Murcia paprika to the United 
States in the calendar year 1948 amounted 
to 4,550,130 pounds (ground weight) com- 
pared with 4,045,886 pounds in 1947. During 
the first quarter of 1949 exports of Murcia 
paprika to the United States totaled 1,236,470 
pounds (ground weight) as against 1,463,820 
pounds in the corresponding period of 1948. 

Stocks of the best grades of Murcia paprika 
(Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4) were practically ex- 
hausted as of March 26, 1949. A trade esti- 
mate of stocks on hand as of that date is 
1,000,000 kilograms (ground weight), repre- 
sented mainly by low grades usually sold in 
Spain for domestic consumption; olive oil 
often is added to low grades to brighten the 
color. 


General Products 


PARTIAL REVIVAL OF AUSTRIA’S HANDICRAFT 
INDUSTRY 


The Austrian handicraft industry, which 
was almost completely inactive during the 
war period (1938-45) is endeavoring to re- 
gain its relatively favorable position in the 
export market. This goal has not yet been 
approached, however, except perhaps in one 
important segment of the industry—artificial 
gems. 

Although, generally speaking, raw mate- 
rials are now adequate and rising steadily, 
exports have not kept pace and are even 
declining in some instances, principally be- 
cause of the rising wage levels in Austria. 

Exports at present include artificial gems, 
woodwork, fancy leather goods, metal goods 
and engravings, and lithographic goods 
Export of ceramics and porcelain, although 
still under the handicap of acute shortages 
of quartz, enamel, and dyes which were for- 
merly imported from Germany, is slowly be- 
ing resumed An additional deterrent to 
ceramic exports is the fact that many firms 
have concentrated on household china. Fa- 
vorable developments in this field include 
the discovery of new sources of Kaolin, and 
the rapid reconstruction of one of the largest 
porcelain works in Austria which is expected 
to resume full operation in the near future. 

Two groups of Viennese specialties still 
experiencing raw-material difficulties are 
petit point and gobelin, and amber and 
meerschaum articles—in the former the 
shortage is in cotton basing materials, and 
in the latter, in foreign-exchange alloca- 
tions for the importations of the raw mate- 
rials. 

In an attempt to revive the export trade 
in dolls in native costume, formerly produced 
on a highly individualistic basis, the idea of 


standardization for large-scale exports to the 
United States is being investigated. 

Export trade in all Austrian handicraft 
articles amounted to $9,700,000 in 1937. 
Complete statistics are not available for any 
of the postwar years but it is estimated that 
approximately $5,900,000 worth was exported 
in 1948, glass jewelry and artificial gems 
making up the major portion of the total. 
In some items, however, it is believed that 
larger amounts than appear in the statistics 


were purchased by occupation forces and 
tourists. 


ARTIFICIAL GEMS AND GLASS JEWELRY, 
AUSTRIA 


Rhinestones and other artificial gems are 
being offered for export by Austria in in- 
creasing quantities. It is claimed that they 
are made by expert Tyrolese craftsmen and 
have an unusual degree of brilliance and 
refraction. 


IMPORTS OF OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS AND 
THERAPEUTIC APPARATUS, COLOMBIA 


“Electrical and therapeutic electric appara- 
tuses and equipment, their accessories and 
repair parts, machinery, raw materials and 
parts for the electrical industry” not to ex- 
ceed $150,000 in value, and optical instru- 
ments not ‘to exceed $20,000 in value are 
included in the list of goods to be supplied 
by the Netherlands to Colombia under the 
terms of an agreement between the two coun- 
tries signed March 23, 1949. In exchange, 
Colombia is required to export up to $500,- 
000 worth of coffee to the Netherlands. 


HANDICRAFT, WESTERN GERMANY 


Some 600 small producers of handicraft in 
Western Germany were recently formed into 
an association for the purpose of exporting 
their products. Articles available for export 
include hand-made laces, hand-knitted gar- 
ments, and hand-woven fabrics; rugs, car- 
pets, tapestries, and mosaics; artistic articles 
in porcelain, glass, pottery, and other ceramic 
materials; religious articles in ivory and gold; 
metal work in gold, silver, pewter, brass, and 
bronze, as well as wrought iron; articles of 
wood, hand-carved and inlaid; hand-tooled 
leather work; and many other articles using 
a variety of materials and skills. 

In addition to the German producers who 
are a part of the organized group preferred 
to, hundreds of refugees from the Sudeten- 
land, East Prussia, Silesia, Hungary, and Po- 
land have settled in Bavaria and rebuilt in 
some degree their former handicraft work. 
In the spring of 1949, these refugees dis- 
played their products in the first all-refugee 
handicraft show at the resort town of Gar- 
misch-Partenkirchen. After a 4-week run, 
it was announced that orders had been taken 
for $750,000 worth of goods and that plans 
had been made for an annual staging of the 
event. 


Toy PRODUCTION AND Exports, GERMANY 


German toy exports in 1948 were three 
times those of the preceding year, according 
to the foreign press. Of the total output 
80 perecnt was exported, primarily to the 
United States, Canada, Switzerland, the 
Netherlands, and Belgium. (The United 
States imported $618,674 worth of German 
toys in 1948, compared with $174,112 in 1947, 
and $219,735 in 1939.) 

Realizing that many former markets are 
lost because the buyer countries have built 
up toy industries of their own, German toy 
manufacturers are concentrating on new 
ideas and solid workmanship, the report 
states. It is felt that the best chance for 
competing in foreign markets is in the field 
of mechanical metal toys, and that dolls and 
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plush animals probably will have no market, 
unless first-rate quality and exquisite design 


are combined with a low price. Generally 
speaking, the prospects of the industry are 
believed to depend on the skill and efficiency 
of the trade, exchange availability. in im- 
porting countries, a reasonable exchange 
rate, possibilities of patent protection, and 
so on. 

When Germany was separated into several 
occupation zones, Thuringia and the 
Erzgebirge district, important centers of the 
German toy industry, were cut off from the 
western zones. The West German center of 
toy manufacture is Nuremberg, which lost 
a great deal of its productive capacity dur- 
ing the war. However, it is reported that 
40 percent of 1939 capacity has been reached 
in the Nuremberg-Wurttemberg-Baden, Hesse 
and North Rhine-Westphalia areas. 


Mexico LIFTS CONTROLS ON OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT 


Typewriters and other office machines, in- 
cluded in a definitive list of merchandise 
subject to import and export control in 
Mexico, have been removed from the export 
control list, according to the Diario Oficial of 
April 14, 1949, which published a resolution 
of the Ministry of Economy dated April 12, 
1949. 


PRODUCTION OF OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS 
THE NETHERLANDS 


The Philips Gloeilampenfabrieken (Philips 
Incandescent Lamp Works), Eindhoven, has 
recently completed a new plant especially 
adapted for the production of optical in- 
struments. The new plant will provide ad- 
ditional floor space totaling 700 square 
meters. 


BoTTLe Caps Not GRANTED IMPORT 
LICENSES, PORTUGAL 


Bottle caps are included in the list of goods 
for which the Portuguese Government, in 
connection with the United Kingdom-Por- 
tugal trade arrangement, will not normally 
grant import licenses, either because the 
goods are regarded as luxuries or because 
lecal manufactures are considered to be 
sufficient. 


BUTTON PRODUCTION, TURKEY 


Production of plastic buttons in Turkey 
has substantially increased during the last 
few years and is still expanding. Domestic 
demand, for all practical purposes, is fully 
met by domestic manufacture. A factor lim- 
iting Turkish imports is that import duties 
on finished plastic products are much higher 
than those on plastic materials 


Iron and Steel 


IMPORTS, ARGENTINA 


Imports of iron and steel products into 
Argentina in January 1949 totaled 53,807 
metric tons, compared with 59,574 tons dur- 
ing the preceding month and 45,919 tons in 
January 1948. The countries of origin and 
amounts supplied by each during January 
1949 were: Belgium, 18,668 tons; United 
States, 11,299 tons; Italy, 11,299 tons; United 
Kingdom, 6,116 tons; Brazil, 5,292 tons; and 
France, 1,133 tons. The tonnages from Bra- 
zil and France were largely pig iron, whereas 
other countries supplied some pig iron and 
a variety of steel mill products. 

Of the total imports in January 1948, the 
United States provided 32,284 tons, or 70 per- 
cent, including sizeable tonnages of bars, 
sheets, strip, tinplate, pipe, rails, and acces- 
sories and wire. In January 1949, the United 
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States portion of the imports, 11,299 tons, 
amounted to 21 percent of the total and was 
composed of 9,580 tons of rails and accessories 
and relatively small quantities of other prod- 
ucts. The shifts in source from the United 
States were to Belgium for bars, to Belgium 
and the United Kingdom for sheets, to Bel- 
gium and Italy for wire, to the United King- 
dom for pipe, and to Italy for tinplate. 

It is further noted that in January 1949 
pig iron comprised 35 percent of total im- 
ports, whereas in January 1948 pig iron was 
only 6 percent of the total. 


JAPAN’S PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 


Japanese production of pig iron in January 
1949 reached a new postwar high of 104,987 
metric tons, compared with 36,996 tons in 
January 1948 and 92,629 tons in December 
1948. The total 1948 output was 808,020 tons 
(revised). 

Crude-steel production amounted to 196,- 
635 metric tons in January 1949, compared 
with 80,102 tons in January 1948. The total 
1948 output of crude steel in Japan was 1,- 
713,828 metric tons (revised). The high 
point of monthly production in the postwar 
period was 208,796 tons reached in Decem- 
ber 1948. 

Japanese production of finished steel for 
1948 was 1,262,000 metric tons. In January 
1949 Japan produced 128,000 tons, compared 
with 59,000 tons in January 1948. The high 
point in the production of finished steel 
was reached in December 1948 at 150,000 
tons. 

During January 1949 Japan produced 42.- 
688 metric tons of iron ore compared with 
32,534 tons in January 1948. Total produc- 
tion for the year 1948, was 556,092 tons. To 
supplement domestic supplies of iron ore, 
Japan imported 516,342 metric tons in 1948, 
a monthly average of 43,029 tons. In Jan- 
uary 1949 imports increased markedly to total 
124,888 tons. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


EXPorTS, BRAZIL 


Brazilian exports of hides, skins, and 
leather in 1948, with amounts shipped to the 
United States, are shown in the accompany- 
ing table: 


Earports of Hides, Skins, and Leather in 


1948, With United States Share, Brazil 
Ty ( cl 
lo 
Comm | Dota United 
State 
Wild animal! skins 1, O04 v7y 
Cattle hides, wet and dry 57, (32 $4, 705 
CGroatskins, dry 2 WOU 1 434 
Sheepskins, dry 1. 36 1, 244 
Pigskins, raw and prepared 233 75 
teptile skins 165 151 
Sole leather 357 “4 
Reptile skins, prepared is s 
SOURCE: Servico de FEstatistica Econémica e |} 


! ( 
nanceira do Ministerio da Fazenda 


SHOE PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, 
BELGIUM 


An estimated 565,000 pairs of leather shoes 
(including those with crepe or rubber soles) 
were produced in Belgium during the fourth 
quarter of 1948, whereas production for the 
entire year (excluding slippers) amounted to 
about 3,400,000 pairs, compared with 5,444.- 
333 pairs of all kinds in 1947. The continued 
decrease in production during 1948 was re- 


ported to be due to saturation of the Belgian 
market with large imports. 

In 1948 Belgian imports from the United 
Kingdom (in dozens of pairs) were as fo}. 
lows: Men's shoes, 22,228; women’s shoes, 
7,122; children’s shoes, 3,265; other mate. 
rials, 137; and slippers, sandals, and similar 
items, 5,542. 

Imports and exports in 1948, by type of 
shoe, are shown in the accompanying table. 
Oxfords were the most popular type of men’s 
shoes while women favored ankle-strap, flat- 
heeled shoes, as well as high heeled shoes, or 
pumps. Suede leather was much in de. 
mand. 


Belgian Imports and Exports of Shoes. 


Slippers, and Other Leather Goods 
1948 
In metric n 
mmmodity Import Export 
High boots and high-top work 
= wes , 
Slippers and house sho 
Leather 11 f 
Others 12 4 
Leather shoes with leather or 
rubber soles tt) 8 
Shoe with textile upper ind 
rubber or leather soles 522 
Shoes not provided for elsewhere m5 
Fancy leather goods 2 15 
Conveyor and transmission belt 
Ing and technical leather manu 
fact re s sy 
Leather glove 2 i 
Nof r i 


PRODUCTION, ETHIOPIA 


Ethiopian production of hides and skins 
in 1949 is expected to be about equal to that 
ot 1948. Output from September 11, 1947 
to September 11, 1948, amounted to 2,178,301 
sheepskins; 3,678,575 goatskins, and 5,867 
metric tons of hides 

Exports in the 1947-48 period amounted 
to 1,742,641 sheepskins, 2,942,860 goatskins 
and 4,694 tons of hides 


Lumber and 
Products 


“NOVOPAN,”” NEW Woop-WastTe Propvuct 

Block board, to be called ‘“‘“Novopan,” made 
from the wood wastes of sawmills, veneer 
plants, and planing mills, will be manu- 
factured by a new plant being constructed 
at Pindstrup (Randers District), Denmark 

The factory, with an estimated annual 
production of 12,000 to 13,000 cubic meters, 
will manufacture boards ranging from 8 
millimeters to 40 millimeters in thickness 
with an over-all size of 4.25 square meters 
A cubic meter of this material weighs 450 
to 600 kilograms 

The surface layers of Novopan will be man- 
ufactured from shavings, whereas the center 
will be made from other wood wastes. By 
the application of high temperature and 
pressure, a smooth board with a figured fin- 
ish, suitable for a great many constructional 
uses, will be produced 


DANISH-SWEDISH TRADE AGREEMENT 


Sweden's lumber deliveries to Denmark 
during 1949 will be about the same as a year 
ago. Under terms of a recently concluded 
trade agreement, Sweden will supply Den- 
mark with 45,000 standards of softwood lum- 
ber (1,980 board feet per standard), 10,000 
cubic meters of cross ties (10 ties per cubic 
meter) and a small quantity of hardwoods. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Denmark is to supply a small amount of 
hardwood lumber under the same agreement. 


DEVELOPMENTS, NIGERIA 


The most significant developments in the 
lumber field in Nigeria during 1948 included 
opening ol the country’s largest saw mill and 
plywood plant at Sapele; removal of export 
controls on high-quality mahogany; and ef- 
forts by the legislative council to curb un- 
scrupulous timber dealers, whose activities 
have affected Nigeria’s reputation, particu- 
larly with United States importers. 

It is reported that the average export 
price for high-quality Nigerian mahogany 
dropped to $50.00 at the end of 1948 from 
approximately $65.00 at the beginning of the 
year. Nigerian mahogany exports to the 
United States decreased in value from $194,- 
066 in 1947 to $135,547 in 1948. The total 
volume of Nigerian exports of all species in- 
creased to 3,695,676 cubic feet in 1948, com- 
pared with 3,429,286 cubic feet in 1947. 

The timber and plywood plant at Sapele 
will utilize approximately 2,000,000 cubic feet 
of logs per year, of which it is estimated 
that 40 percent will be converted into ply- 
wood. On a 14-hour workday basis, annual 
plywood production is estimated at 800,C09 
cubic feet. The mill handles many different 
species of timber and can produce lumber 
of all dimensions, of which 55 percent is to 
be exported and 45 percent consumed locally 


CONTROLS EASED, U. K. 


All domestic hardwoods and most imported 
hardwoods in the United Kingdom were 
freed of internal distribution and consump- 
tion controls, effective April 1, 1949, by Order 
No. 51, Control of Timber, issued by the 
British Board of Trade. The following im- 
ported species, which still are scarce or come 
from dollar sources, will continue to be 
licensed Ash, basswood, Canadian and 
American birch, American cypress, hickory, 
Honduras mahogany, rock maple, American 
poplar, and teak decks. However, adminis- 
trative relaxations in the licensing of these 
nine species will be effected whenever condi- 
tions permit. Softwood (including softwood 


mining timber), all domestic logs, plywood, 
and veneer will continue to be licensed as at 
present 


Maximum prices for imported hardwoods 
have been fixed by the Board of Trade, in 
the Imported Hardwood Prices order, 1949, 
effective April 1. Although this order super- 
seded current orders, the level of prices re- 
mains unchanged 

Present arrangements for the importation 
of hardwood are not affected by the above 
order 


Machinery. 
Agricultural] 


DOLLAR CREDITS FOR IMPORTS, ALGERIA 


Dollar credits set aside for importation 
into Algeria of farm machinery and tractors 
during the first and second quarters of 1949 
in addition to unexpended credits carried 
over from 1948 amounted to $247,617... This 
amount is divided as follows: Farm machin- 
ery less tractors, $211,910; tractors of less 
than 50 horsepower, $2,420; tractors, 50 horse- 
power or more, $33,287. 


POLAND'S TRACTORS 


With mechanization of Polish farms con- 
fined to the former large estates which are 
now Government-controlled, the press re- 
ports 15,000 tractors (from Czechoslovakia, 
the United Kingdom, and the U.S. S. R.) in 
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operation. Tractors may be rented from ma- 
chine centers which have been set up at 1,- 
150 points throughout the country. 

Tractor maintenance presents considerable 
difficulty because both operators and main- 
tenance men lack mechanical training. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


FINLAND’S NEED FOR LEATHER MACHINERY 


There is urgent need for new machinery 
for Finland's leather industry and especially 
for spare parts without which production 
cannot long be maintained at its present 
level. The industry estimates that from $2,- 
000,000 to $2,500,000 is needed to buy ma- 
chines and parts; the existing dollar shortage 
in the country makes fulfillment of this 
need difficult. 


REPLACEMENT OF MINING MACHINERY, 
JAPAN 


A loan approved by the Natural Resources 
Section and the Economic and Scientific Sec- 
tion (Japan) was granted to the Seika Min- 
ing Co. for the Besshi mine, Ehime Prefec- 
ture. The loan is to be used for replacement 
of worn-out machines, development work on 
the lower levels, and construction of miner's 
houses. 

Development work on the lower levels is 
necessary for continued production. The 
Besshi mine has produced copper and pyrites 
steadily for 260 years. It has ore reserves of 
3,500,000 metric tons (1 metric ton—2,205 
pounds) of sulfide ore. 


JAPAN’S BEARING PRODUCTION 


Precision-bearing production in Japan in 
November 1948 reached the highest rate of 
any month since the occupation. During 
this pericd, 729,483 bearings were produced. 


EXCHANGE OF PRODUCTS, SWEDEN AND 
HUNGARY 


Sweden will receive metal-working ma- 
chines, machines for making ball bearings, 
electric motors, and transformers from 
Hungary in accordance with a trade agree- 
ment. Sweden, in return, will export ball 
bearings and other items to Hungary 


New MARKET FOR BRITISH-MANUFACTURED 
MorTor GRADERS 


A United States road-machinery manu- 
facturer has made arrangements with a Brit- 
ish firm to have it manufacture one of the 
United States firm’s motor graders, according 
to a British trade journal. The British firm 
hopes to be able to make deliveries of the 
proved and tested motor graders by early 
1950. 

The British firm, capitalized at $2,500,000, 
manufactures steam and motor rollers, road- 
making machinery, dumpers, trench-cutting 
machines, crawler dumpers, and similar prod- 
ucts and is reported to be able to give early 
delivery on most of these products. As the 
supply of motor graders to the sterling area 
is limited by the dollar position, this ar- 
rangement gives the United Kingdom a good 
chance of catering to a new market in com- 
plete accord with the United States inter- 
ests involved 


TEXTILE-MACHINERY EXHIBIT, U. K. 


An exhibit of textile machinery and ac- 
cessories to be held at the Belle Vue Exhibi- 
tion Hall, Manchester, England, from October 


12 to 22, 1949, is being organized by a leading 
English textile publication. This will be the 
first exhibition of textile machinery since 
the one held at Belle Vue, Manchester, in Oc- 
tober 1938, which was also organized by the 
same publication. 


Motion Pictures 
and quipment 


DEVELOPMENTS IN ARGENTINA 


A decree, issued by the Direccién General 
de Espectaculos Publicos in January 1949 and 
made effective February 1, 1949, requires that 
the following regulations be fulfilled by ex- 
hibitors of both Argentine and foreign fea- 
ture motion pictures. For Argentine pictures 
the Direccién General must be informed of 
the name, the stars, and the plot. For for- 
eign pictures, application must be made to 
the Direccién General, submitting the fol- 
lowing information: Title of the picture, its 
original language, number of copies, the 
stars, the number of actors, the time length 
of the picture, and a summary of the plot. 
The date of release of the picture in its 
country of origin must be given in the form 
of a sworn statement. The Direcci6én Gen- 
eral must be informed when the picture ar- 
rives in port even though it is not intended 
to be shown immediately. It is believed by 
distributors that the purpose of this decree 
is to exclude pictures that are outdated or of 
dubious moral value. 

The motion-picture press announced that 
the Government soon will require that na- 
tional films be shown 3 weeks out of every 
5, instead of 2 as heretofore. 

A new motion-picture producing and dis- 
tributing company has been formed from 
the combination of two firms, Cosmos Films 
and Compafia Contratadora Cinemato- 
grafica. This enterprise has a base capital 
of 1,200,000 pesos ($250,000), and its program 
for 1949 includes the making of four pictures 
and the showing of first-rate European films. 


PRODUCTION IN FINLAND 


During the first quarter of 1949, three long 
feature films and about 80 short films were 
produced in Finland. The Finnish film in- 
dustry is working under great difficulties be- 
cause of high taxation and declining public 
attendance. It is estimated that attendance 
has decreased 30 percent during the last year 
despite reasonable ticket prices. In Finland 
20 to 30 motion-picture theaters have dis- 
continued activity; however, none of these 
are in Helsinki. The Association of Finnish 
Motion Picture Producers is planning a pro- 
posal to be presented to the Diet on abol- 
ishment of the 11 percent turn-over tax on 
foreign and domestic films. 

The supply of raw film is still insufficient. 
The United Kingdom has been the greatest 
supplier, but imports now are at a standstill 
because of the prolonged trade-agreement 
negotiations on timber prices. The Finnish 
film industry would be interested in buying 
raw film from the United States, if the dollar 
shortage could be alleviated. Some motion- 
picture machinery has been purchased from 
France to replace obsolete prewar equipment. 

Motion-picture tickets for children and 
soldiers have been released from price con- 
trol. 


REGULATIONS IN NIGERIA 


On March 31, 1949, the Legislative Coun- 
cil passed a motion regulating the showing 
of motion-picture films in Nigeria and pro- 
hibiting the importation of certain films 
that might be considered to portray the Afri- 
can race in a derogatory manner, thereby 
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Mexico last fall. 


equipment from the United States. 


national trade. 
American Republic. 





T. D. O’ Keefe Starts on 4-Month Mission to Nine American 
Republies 


Thomas D. O'Keefe, Special Assistant to the Secretary of Commerce, left 
the United States May 9 on a 4-month mission to several American Republics. 
Secretary Charles Sawyer has announced. 

Mr. O’keefe will go to Ecuador, Peru. Bolivia, Chile, Argentina. Paraguay. 
Uruguay, Brazil, and Venezuela where he will consult with officers of our 
diplomatic missions and with government officials and businessmen. He 
arrived in Quito, Ecuador, on May 11. He was in Venezuela. Colombia. and 


Secretary Sawyer says Mr. O'Keefe will review and appraise current and 
proposed construction and production operations of primary interest to 
the other American Republics and to the United States and will study the 
interrelationships affecting supplies. 

His mission implements the commitment made at the Ninth International 
Conference of American States at Bogota that, in order to contribute to the 
economic, industrial, and agricultural development of the American States, 
the Secretary of Commerce appoint an Assistant responsible for assisting 
members of other American States in their efforts to obtain materials and 


Mr. O'Keefe is a graduate of the School of Foreign Service, Georgetown 
University, and had 3 years’ graduate work at The American University. 
He has had experience in private business and more than 25 years in inter- 
He has been on duty or has traveled in practically every 








creating a spirit of resentment and embar- 
rassing interracial relations in Nigeria. The 
regulations are also designed to prevent the 
showing of films depicting lawlessness, gang- 
sterism, and sex, which may affect adversely 
the inhabitants of the country and cause 
certain people to become potential criminals. 

It also was agreed that the censorship of 
films exhibited in Nigerian theaters should 
be more rigorous and that the Government 
should support a movement to exhibit mo- 
tion pictures only of the highest caliber, 
which could not offend the feelings of any 
section of the population. 


U. K. DEVELOPMENTS 


In British film history, the events occur- 
ring during March 1949 will be important 
The month began with a note of despondency 
due to the Rank Organization’s closing the 
Shepherd’s Bush studio and dismissing 550 
employees. The Cinematograph Film Pro- 
duction (Special Loans) Act became a law 
on March 9, enabling producers to plan pro- 
grams for making films with Government 
backing, in the absence of private financing. 

On March 10, a deputation from the Cine- 
matograph Exhibitors’ Association was re- 
ceived by the Board of Customs and Excise 
in London. Figures were presented showing 
the encouragement that would be given to 
the film industry by tax relief. However, no 
reduction in entertainment tax was made 
in the Chancellor’s budget statement of 
April 6. 

Motion-picture workers, in a meeting on 
March 27, demanded immediate help from 
the Government, suggesting a figure of “up 
to £20,000,000” and proposed nationalization 
as a last resort. The restoration of the rent- 
er’s quota was suggested. The latter sug- 
gestion has come up more frequently of late, 
notwithstanding the fact that a renter’s 
quota is contrary to the 1947 Geneva Trade 
Agreement. There has been some indica- 
tion in the press that nationalization of the 
motion-picture industry is in the minds of 
some members of Parliament. 
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Nonterrous 


Metals 


PLANT EXPANSION IN AUSTRIA 


One of Austria’s largest smelters of metal 
ores will shortly begin expansion of its pres- 
ent facilities, the Austrian Consulate Gen- 
eral in the United States disclosed recently 
New installations will include an electrolytic 
zine plant for the recovery of metallic zinc 
from Bleiberg sphalerite with a yearly capac- 
ity of 5,000 tons and a roasting plant for zinc 
sulfide and copper pyrite The planned 
expansion, which also includes a sulfuric- 
acid refinery, is estimated to cost 29,000,000 
schillings (10 schillings are equivalent to $1 
U. S. currency). The electrolytic zinc plant 
will be completed after the spring of 1951 and 
will provide approximately 60 percent of 
Austrian zinc requirements. The projects 
will be financed by private capital and by 
ERP funds. 


GERMAN ALUMINUM PLANT BEGINS 
OPERATIONS 


For the first time since the war, aluminum 
production was started at the Vereinigte Alu- 
minum-Werke plant, Luenen (North Rhine- 
Westphalia). Output was expected to reach 
900 tons per month during February and 
1,400 tons per month by the end of April 
This production should help to relieve the 
critical shortage of aluminum, which has 
caused the manufacture of semifabricated 
products to be curtailed 


CANADIAN NICKEL PRODUCTION AND 
EXporTs 


Mine production of recoverable nickel in 
Canada during January 1949 was 11,180 short 
tons compared with 13,028 tons in December 
1948 and 10,774 tons in January 1948, reports 
the Canadian Department of Trade and 
Commerce. During the entire year 1948, 


Canada’s nickel output amounted to 131,075 
tons. 


Exports of nickel as refined metal and 
metal in oxides, matte, and other forms jn 
January 1949 totaled 10,640 shore tons valueq 
at $7,632,496. In December 1948 exports were 
12,351 tons valued at $7,302,828, and in Jany. 
ary 1948 they were 14,683 tons valued at 
$8,016,250. In the entire year 1948 Canada 
exported 131,840 tons of nickel valued at 
$73,801,871 (1 Canadian dollar is equal to g] 
U. S. currency). 


INDONESIAN TIN PRODUCTION AND Exports 


Indonesian production of tin in concen. 
trates during 1948 was marked by a steadily 
increasing rate, by absence of labor troubles, 
by only minor production difficulties, ang 
by an intense effort to reach prewar levels. 
As a result, output increased 92 percent from 
the 1947 level and totaled 30,562 long tons, in 
terms of tin content. This quantity, how- 
ever, was about 6,000 long tons below the 
1948 target of 36,400 long tons. Failure to 
achieve the latter was due in part to minor 
mechanical troubles with two dredges, which 
were not satisfactorily repaired until late in 
the year. 

Indonesian exports of tin in concentrates 
in terms of tin content, amounted to 32,477 
long tons during 1948, compared with 15. 
627 long tons during 1947. During 1948, 39 
percent of the shipments, or 12,750 long 
tons, were destined for the United States and 
the remainder was shipped to the Nether- 
lands. In the preceding year, 6,808 long tons 
were shipped to the United States and 8,819 
long tons to the Netherlands 

Indonesia ranked third, after Malaya and 
Bolivia, as a world producer of tin in concen- 
trates during 1947 and 1948. Its share of 
world production, however, increased from 
14 percent in 1947 to 20 percent in 1948 
The latter figure compares favorably with 
corresponding data for the prewar years 
1936-40, when from 17 to 19 percent of world 
production originated in Indonesia 


TIN OUTPUT AND EXPORTS AND COLUMBITE 
EXPORTS, NIGERIA 


The output of tin in concentrates during 
1948 was approximately the same as in 1947, 
but considerably below the average yearly 
production of 12,150 long tons during 1940 
45. Production amounted to 9,234 tons in 
1948 and 9,139 tons in 1947. The decline in 
output since the end of the war is directly 
attributable to the overworking of the mines 
and exhaustion of easily accessible and com- 
paratively rich deposits. Scattered proper- 
ties are now being worked, and mining is 
less efficient and more costly 

Exports during 1948 were slightly lower 
than in the preceding year, but the value was 
considerably higher. Exports of tin in con- 
centrates in that year amounted to 8,783 
tons compared with 10,217 tons in 1947, 
valued at £4,241,393 and £4,091,149, respec- 
tively, (£1--4.03 United States currency) 
All exports of tin in concentrates go to the 
United Kingdom 

Nigeria’s exports of columbite declined 
during 1948, amounting to only 1,238 long 
tons valued at £230,604 compared with 1,290 
tons valued at £211,597 in 1947. Exports to 
the United States, Nigeria's largest market 
for columbite, declined from 921 tons in 1947 
to 811 tons in 1948. Shipments to the 
United Kingdom, however, increased from 
269 tons to 407 tons. Norway took 100 tons 
in 1947 but none in 1948. The ore was 
shipped in 65 percent combined columbic and 
tantalic pentoxides. 





Vehicle exports from the United Kingdom 
in February 1949 amounted to £23,400,000. 
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Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


SOYBEAN PRODUCTION, CANADA 


Production of soybeans in Canada in 1948 
totaled 1,824,000 bushels, a gain of 64 percent 
over the 1947 production of 1,110,000 bushels. 
The larger production in 1948 resulted from 
a 54 percent increase in planted area and 
slightly higher yields. Production of soy- 
bean oil in Canada during 1948 amounted to 
26,864,000 pounds compared with 24,142,000 
pounds during 1947. 

Although soybean acreage and production 
have been steadily increasing, Canada im- 
ported 1,445,000 bushels of soybeans and 
5,899,000 pounds of oil in 1948, and 1,457,000 
bushels of soybeans and 8,092,000 pounds of 
oil in 1947. All the imported soybean oil 
came from the United States. 

The price of crude soybean oil in bulk, for 
shortening manufacture, was quoted at about 
12 cents per pound, f. o. b. track, Toronto 
plant, in the middle of March 1949. By the 
end of March, the price had declined to about 
10.5 cents per pound, following the down- 
ward trend in the United States 

Canadian consumption of soybean oil has 
been high in recent years, but the demand 
has consistently exceeded the supply, de- 
spite increased domestic soybean production. 
Now that Canada is producing margarine on 
a large scale, this demand is even greater 
The removal of import restrictions and In- 
ternational Emergency Food Council alloca- 
tions makes it possible for the first time in 
years to satisfy that demand in full. 

Soybean growers are being asked to expand 
their acreage as much as possible in order to 
minimize Canada’s reliance on imported edi- 
ble oils. Soybeans are one of the few sources 
of edible oils suitable for margarine manu- 
facture that can be profitably grown in 
Canada. Some expansion in acreage may be 
expected, but farmers are not likely to rush 
into production with the price situation as 
uncertain as it has been. Imports of soy- 
beans and soybean oil, therefore, are almost 
certain to establish new records in 1949. 


OILSEED ImpPoRTS, ITALY 


Imports of oilseeds into Italy in 1948 
totaled 43,830 metric tons, nearly twice as 
much as in 1947, when 26,950 tons were im- 
ported, but only about one-quarter of the 
179,167 tons imported in 1938. Principal 
sources of imports in 1948 included the fol- 
lowing: Turkey, 14,170 tons; India, 6,558 
tons; United States, 6,141 tons; China, 5,133 
tons; Eritrea, 3,920 tdéns; Ethiopia, 3,301 tons. 
In comparison with prewar sources, this rep- 
resents an absence of over 50,000 tons from 
India and Argentina, and of 32,000 tons from 
Rumania There were sizable increases 
from Turkey, United States, and former Ital- 
ian colonies 

Because of the small 1948 olive crop, im- 
ports of oilseeds were an important factor in 
preventing substantial decreases in the avail- 
ability of edible oil. 

Exports of oilseeds from Italy totaled 1,267 
tons in 1948, compared with 347 tons in 1947 
and 3,873 tons in 1938. 


EXPORTS OF EDIBLE OLIVE OIL, SPAIN 


Olive-oil exports to the United States from 
the Seville consular district of Spain during 
1948 amounted to 3,876,245 pounds, valued at 
$1,815,717, compared with 2,037,936 pounds, 
valued at $1,476,721 in 1947. 

During the period January 1 to February 
28, 1949, exports of olive oil to the United 
States totaled 400,177 pounds, valued at 
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British Rayon Industry’s Rep- 
resentatives Visiting U. S. 


Textile Mills 


Representatives of the British rayon- 
weaving industry, arriving in this coun- 
try May 23, will visit about 15 United 
States textile mills to observe American 
methods and techniques, the Economic 
Cooperation Administration has  an- 
nounced, 

The British team, composed of work- 
ers, supervisors, and technicians, are 
spending about 6 weeks in the United 
States. 

Although the itinerary for the team 
has not been completed, ECA says that 
arrangements have been made for the 
group to visit the following plants: Bur- 
lington Mills, Greensboro, N. C.; Dan 
River Mills, Danville, Va.; Wm. Skinner 
& Sons, Holyoke, Mass.; Crompton & 
Knowles, Worcester, Mass.; Gilt Edge 
Textile Mills, New Bedford, Mass.; 
J. M. T. Ott, and Rhode Island Fabrics, 
Pawtucket, R. I.; and American Viscose 
Co., Marcus Hook, Pa. Other plants to 
be visited by the British group will be 
announced later. 











$188,802, compared with 1,825,255 pounds, 
valued at $843,450 in the same period of 1948. 
Exports registered during the first 2 months 
of 1949 declined because the olive crop of 
1948-49 was less than 30 percent of the 
1947-48 crop, and because the reduction in 
the export price of olive oil from $160.00 per 
100 net kilograms in 1947 to $103.00 per net 
kilogram in 1948 increased sales and depleted 
available stocks. 

Shipments of edible olive oil from January 
1 to December 31, 1948, totaled 24,356 metric 
tons, compared with 4,539 tons in 1947. The 
largest amount of edible olive oil exported 
in 1948 went to France—10,000 metric tons. 
The United States purchased 3,580 metric 
tons; England, 3,064 tons; Cuba, 1,327 tons; 
Switzerland, 1,031 tons; and all other coun- 
tries, a total of 2,427 tons. These are all net 
weights 


CONSUMPTION, VENEZUELA 


Venezuela consumed about 16,649 metric 
tons of vegetable oils and edible fats in 1948, 
of which almost two-thirds were imported. 
Although local production is increasing 
slowly and should register another gain in 
1949, there is no reasonable likelihood of 
Venezuela's becoming self-sufficient soon, as 
the gap between production and consumption 
is too wide to be closed within a year or two. 

There will, therefore, be a continued mar- 
ket for vegetable oil and edible fats, but the 
market will shift more and more in the 
direction of imports of the prime materials 
to be converted into oil, vegetable lard, and 
margarine. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


HUNGARY'S REQUIREMENTS 


Building projects in Hungary will require 
approximately 500 metric tons of oil paints 
in 1949, states the Ministry of Construction 
and Public Works. Production of nonpre- 
pared paints will be limited to one factory, 
which is said to have the best equipment for 
this purpose. 


Exports, U. K. 


The United Kingdom’s exports of ready- 
mixed paints increased sharply in 1948 to 
587,105 hundredweight (1 hundredweight—= 
112 pounds), valued at £5,320,945, according 
to statistics of the Board of Trade. Exports 
of these materials in 1947 totaled 332,826 
hundredweight, valued at £2,803,260. 


Paper and 
Products 


PRODUCTION OF ESPARTO Grass, ALGERIA 


Production of esparto grass in Algeria in 
1948 was approximately the same as re- 
ported in 1947, or about 230,000 metric tons 
(1 metric ton=2,204.6 pounds). The United 
Kingdom remained the leading destination 
for the Algerian exports, the total to Great 
Britain in 1948 amounting to approximately 
1,356,000 quintals (1 quintal= approximately 
220.5 pounds). The United States received 
only 1,015 quintals of esparto grass during 
1948, 

A new plant for the processing of esparto 
grass is reported almost completed at Baba 
Ali, near Algiers. Machinery used is of 
English manufacture, and English techni- 
cians have been brought in to equip and 
operate this plant. 


NEWSPRINT SITUATION, BELGIUM 


Newsprint production in Belgium in 1948 
reached 44,000 metric tons (1 metric ton= 
2,204.6 pounds) from a total capacity of 
75,000 tons. Exports amounted to only 180 
tons, whereas imports of 18,839 tons sup- 
plied 30 percent of the total apparent con- 
sumption of 62,659 tons. Finland was the 
principal source of Belgium’s imports, sup- 
plying 6,289 tons, followed by the Nether- 
lands with 6,250 tons, Sweden with 2,830 
tons, and Norway with 2,767 tons. Total 
production capacity is expected to be about 
the same in 1949 as in 1948 whereas pro- 
duction is expected to range from 45,000 to 
50,000 tons. Domestic consumption in 1949 
is expected to be between 70,000 and 75,000 
tons. 


PULP AND PAPER PRODUCTION IN 
KWANGTUNG, CHINA 


The Kwangtung Provincial Paper Mill near 
Canton, China, the largest newsprint mill 
in prewar China, has been returned from 
Japan, and is expected to begin operating 
by the end of 1949. 

This US83,000,000 plant first began opera- 
tions in China in July 1938 but was seized in 
October 1938 by the Japanese when they 
invaded the Canton area. Later the Japanese 
shipped the mill to Hokkaido, where it oper- 
ated during the war years. A total of 
US$1,000,000 will be required to cover the 
cost of transportation, re-erection and re- 
placement of damaged parts. 

Prewar the plant had a daily capacity of 
50 metric tons (one metric ton=2,204.6 
pounds) of newsprint. The steady use of 
the plant by the Japanese in HokKaido has 
worn the machinery to such an extent that 
some engineers believe the mill will pro- 
duce no more than 42 tons of paper per day. 

The reconstruction of this plant is a major 
element in the over-all rehabilitation of the 
paper industry in China, particularly if 
domestic production of adequate supplies 
of newsprint is to be assured. Three other 
small mills have been operating in Kwang- 
tung. Their combined capacity is 13 tons 
per day, and equipment includes one Four- 
drinier and three cylinder-type machines. 
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The need for importing pulp from abroad 
for the Kwangtung mill can be eliminated 
only by providing pulp from local supplies 
of timber that are already inadequate to 
meet the fuel-supply problem. Therefore it 
will be difficult for this project to operate 
either economically or satisfactorily until 
extensive hydroelectric development is pro- 
vided. 


PAPER IMPORTS, ICELAND 


Iceland imported paper and related prod- 
ucts valued at $9,598,003 krénur (1 krona= 
US$0.154) in 1948, compared with about 10,- 
000,000 kr6énur in 1947. The principal source 
of the 1948 imports was the United Kingdom 
(22 percent of the total value) followed in 
order by Norway (17 percent), Sweden (11 
percer.t), the United States (11 percent), 
Czechoslovakia (10 percent), and the Nether- 
lands (9 percent). Other sources included 
Denmark, Finland, Italy, Canada, Ireland, 
Belgium, and France. 


DEVELOPMENTS, INDIA 


Consumption of paper in India was gen- 
erally greater in 1948 than in 1947 and 
greater in the second half of 1948 than in the 
first half. Paper supplies, however, also in- 
creased inasmuch as imports during the sec- 
ond half of 1948 amounted to about two- 
thirds of the 92,300 long tons imported dur- 
ing the entire year. As a result, by the 
end of 1948 supplies slightly exceeded de- 
mand. Domestic output was 50,587 tons dur- 
ing the July-December period, slightly ex- 
ceeding the 49,178 tons produced from Janu- 
ary to June. Board imports for the year 
amounted to 13,300 tons, and wood-pulp im- 
ports totaled 4,420 tons. 

Although consumption of newsprint stead- 
ily advanced from 3,400 tons a month at 
the beginning of the year to about 4,000 
tons a month at the close, liberal supplies 
were received from abroad resulting in 21,000 
tons surplus, or 5 months supply, at the 
end of 1948. Total imports of newsprint into 
India during the year amounted to 52,000 
tons, an increase of more than 7,000 tons 
over the preceding year. 

The increase in newsprint consumption 
was due partly to the addition of several 
newspapers and periodicals during the pe- 
riod and partly to further relaxation of offi- 
cial controls on newsprint use and importa- 
tion. The monetary limit on imports from 
sterling and soft-currency countries was re- 
moved, and newsprint from these areas and 
from Sweden and Switzerland was placed 
on the free list in the second-half licensing 
period of the year. During the same period 
the ceiling on imports from dollar countries 
was raised from 5,000,000 rupees to 8,500,000 
rupees (1 rupee equals US$0.30). 


NEWSPRINT SITUATION, ITALY 


Italy’s newsprint production capacity in 
1948 was unofficially reported at 90,000 metric 
tons (1 metric ton= 2,204.6 pounds), whereas 
actual production was approximately 62 per- 
cent of that amount. During the first 11 
months of the year, Italy produced 50,600 
tons of newsprint; output for December was 
estimated at 5,300 tons. Imports during 
1948 amounted to approximately 7,200 tons, 
or about 142 percent greater than the pre- 
ceding year. The U.S. S. R. was the source 
of 33 percent of Italy’s total newsprint im- 
ports, other principal suppliers being Austria 
and Sweden. 

In 1948 Italy exported about 2,200 tons of 
newsprint, or 276 percent more than in 1947, 
chiefly to Pakistan, Argentina, and Cuba. 
This increase in exports was made possible, 
despite reduced pulp imports (62,200 tons 
or about two-thirds the amount in 1947), by 
increased domestic production and imports 
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of newsprint as well as by the carry-over of 
stocks from 1947. Italy’s apparent consump- 
tion of newsprint during 1948 was 60,900 
tons. 

Newsprint production may increase slightly 
in 1949, barring serious power shortages or 
labor difficulties. Imports also may increase 
if present restrictions, which permit im- 
portation of not more than 500 tons monthly, 
are eased or lifted, inasmuch as the price of 
domestic newsprint today is considerably 
higher in Italy than the average price of 
imported paper. Exports, however, are not 
expected to exceed the current level. 


PRODUCTION OF ESPARTO Grass, LIBYA 


Production of esparto grass in Libya in 
1948 amounted to 37,000 metric tons (1 
metric ton=2,204.6 pounds) valued at 
$1,200,000. This is an increase of more than 
300 percent over the 1947 crop of 11,626 
tons. Major factors accounting for the 
large harvest in 1948 were: First, an im- 
proved labor supply because of failure of 
grain crops, which caused natives to turn 
to esparto picking to supplement their in- 
come; second, Government encouragement of 
capital investment in new collection cen- 
ters and in baling equipment; and third, 
a 50 percent pay raise for pickers, and the 
establishment of exchange stores where na- 
tives could barter esparto for commodities 
such as coffee, tea, and sugar. 

All esparto currently grown in Libya is 
sold to the United Kingdom Paper Control 
(Board of Trade) at a price of approximately 
$23.50 per ton. The local Administration 
collects a tax of $2.08 per ton on all esparto 
exported. This cost is borne by the exporter, 

Present prospects for a successful grain- 
crop season are good, which might adversely 
affect the labor supply available to collect 
esparto. However, late fall rains have re- 
sulted in increased amounts of grass and 
more probably can be picked than in 1948 
with a given amount of labor. It also is 
believed that the low cellulose yield of the 
1948 crop was the result of the drought and 
that the quality of local grass has been im- 
proved by adequate rainfall in the present 
season. 

Plans are under way for building 30 more 
animal and hand presses in 1949 and for 
establishing additional collection centers in 
areas not now being worked, in order to in- 
sure maximum coverage of the territory. 
It is honed by these measures to ensure the 
production of 25,000 tons of esparto grass 
in good grain years and approximately 40,000 
tons in years of drought, when labor is likely 
to be plentiful. 


NEw WALLBOARD MILL, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


A wallboard mill expected to produce about 
60,000,000 square feet of hardboard and in- 
sulation board annually was formally opened 
at Estcourt, Natal, Union of South Africa, 
on April 2, 1949. The mill, which took more 
than 2 years to build, was first discussed in 
1942, but action on the project was postponed 
until after the war. The plant occupies some 
57 acres and was constructed at a cost of 
£1,250,000 (1 South African pound=about 
US$4.00). The enterprise was financed 
jointly by South African investors, the In- 
dustrial Development Corporation (a South 
African organization similar to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation in the United 
States), and a parent company in the United 
States. 

The principal raw material used will be 
waste wattle wood left after the bark of the 
tree has been used for tanning extracts. 
About 60,000 metric tons (1 metric ton 
2,204.6 pounds) are expected to be available 
per year from the wattle industry. Inas- 


much as this wood can be purchased by the 
wallboard mill for approximately 25 Shillings 
per ton (about US$5.00), the cost of this raw 
material will be very low. About 150 Euro. 
peans and 200 natives will be employed in the 
plant. It has been estimated that the fac. 
tory will save the Union of South Africa 
about £1,000,000 per year in imports of hard. 
board and insulating board. 


NEWSPAPER SIZE, INCREASES, U. K. 


As of April 24, British newspapers will be 
allowed to make a further increase in sige 
which will bring the present average 5-page 
penny national daily up to 6 pages, accord. 
ing to the President of the British Board of 
Trade. Appropriate increases also are to be 
allowed other newspapers. 

The President of the Board of Trade algo 
announced that he hoped it would be possi. 
ble, from the beginning of July, to allow an 
increase of about 50 percent in the permitted 
paper consumption of old-established peri- 
odicals, and to allow newspapers or periodi- 
cals that are at present restricted to 8 hun- 
dredweight (1 hundredweight = 112 pounds) 
of paper per 4-month period to double this 
quantity. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


U. K. INCREASES SHARE ON EGYPTIAN 
MARKET 


In accordance with terms of an agreement 
recently concluded between the United King- 
dom and Egypt, petroleum products valued 
at £5,000,000 are to be provided by United 
Kingdom from sterling sources. In 1948, oil 
imports (exclusive of lubes) were valued at 
£7,000,000, of which £3,000,000 worth came 
from sterling sources. Sterling sales thus 
have been increased to approximately five- 
sevenths of total imports. United States 
companies state that products valued at 
£5,000,000 represent total probable imports 
(c. 1. f. values) during the last 9 months of 
1949. The largest share of the whole Egyp- 
tian market apparently is in British hands, 
and the United States share probably will be 
reduced until United States companies can 
accept or convert sterling, or Egypt has dol- 
lars available for petroleum purchases. 


SOURCES OF LUBRICATING OILS AND 
GREASES IMPORTED BY JAMICA 


The United States supplied over 88 percent 
of the lubricating oils and 97 percent of the 
lubricating greases imported by Jamaica in 
1948. Sources of imported lubricants fol- 
low: Lubricating oils, in imperial gallons— 
United States, 472,556; United Kingdom, 43,- 
222, Netherlands West Indies, 19,364; lubri- 
cating greases in pcunds—United States, 
610,022 and United Kingdom, 14,688. 


First BULK CARGO OF LIQUEFIED PETRO- 
LEUM GAS ARRIVES IN PANAMA 


A tanker ship equipped with special tanks 
to facilitate transportation of liquefied pe- 
troleum gas recently unloaded the first bulk 
cargo of this product to arrive in Panama. 
The cargo was discharged by utilizing re- 
cently completed dock facilities connecting 
with newly constructed high-pressure stor- 
age tanks, 

Heretofore, the supply of gas has been 
irregular primarily because of the shortage 
of steel cylinders used to transport the prod- 
uct and of ocean transport difficulties. 

Bulk handling is expected to assure a more 
regular supply and also result in a price re- 
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duction to the consumer of about 30 per- 
cent (from $15 to $10.50 per cylinder of 100 


pounds ) ‘ 


Radio 


AUSTRIA’S PRODUCTION 


Production of radios in Austria in 1948 to- 
taled 96,437 sets, compared with 21,246 in 
1947 and 127,472 in 1937. Data are not 
available on types of sets produced. 


RECEIVER PRODUCTION, MEXICO 


Radio-receiver production in Mexico dur- 
ing 1948 totaled 71,590, of which 37,500 were 
5-tube table model sets. Production in i947 
was an estimated 2,500 sets. 


Railway 
Equipment 


U. S. EQUIPMENT ORDERED FOR IVORY 
Coast’s RAILROAD 


Some new equipment has been ordered 
from the United States for the Ivory Coast’s 
railroad, and more is needed, The improve- 
ment of the railroad is a necessary corollary 
of an improved road system, both of which 
are necessary to the development of the 
colony. 


LOCOMOTIVES AND FREIGHT CARS, 
BIZONAL GERMANY 


The number of serviceable steam locomo- 
tives in Bizonal Germany during January 
was 7,813. An additional 6,332 were not in 
operating condition. Electric locomotives in 
serviceable condition in the same month 
numbered 315, and 138 were in disrepair. 
The number of freight cars in serviceable 
condition during January 1949 was 243,174, 
compared with 236,493 in January 1948. 


FREIGHT-CAR OUTPUT AND ALLOCATION, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Several firms in the Union of South Africa 
make component parts of railway freight 
cars; the output increased in 1948 to seven 
cars a day as a result of improved produc- 
tion methods. 

Despite the addition of about 2,500 freight 
cars and a number of locomotives, the Min- 
ister of Transport found it necessary in the 
latter part of 1948 to set up an interdepart- 
mental committee to allocate freight cars to 
producers of coal, manganese, and chrome in 
an effort to expedite movement of these min- 
erals from mines to ports 


Rubber and 


Products 


RUBBER PROVISION IN U. K.-NETHERLANDS 
AGREEMENT 


Included in the trade agreement initiated 
at The Hague in February and approved for 
the year 1949, between the United Kingdom 
and the Netherlands, was the provision that 
the United Kingdom would receive from In- 
donesia 35,000 tons of rubber. 


TIRE SHORTAGES, AUSTRIA 


The Federal Rationing Committee in Aus- 
tria arranged early in 1949 for the importa- 
tion of 210,000 bicycle tires, 160,000 of them 
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to be brought in before the end of March. 
An investigation of requirements revealed 
the necessity of importing 12,000 truck and 
passenger-car tires, and the Committee ad- 
vised the National Bank to allocate the neces- 
sary foreign exchange to importers. 


RUBBER IMPORTS, NETHERLANDS 


A ship from Indonesia arriving in the 
Netherlands on March 15, 1949, included in 
its high-value cargo 3,480 tons of rubber 
valued at 2,800,000 guilders (1 guilder= $0.38, 
U. S. currency). 

Although Netherlands-Indonesia trade is 
still irregular, and the arrival of this cargo 
did not indicate a return to prewar condi- 
tions, it was considered extraordinary be- 
cause of its total cargo value of approximately 
16,300,000 guilders. 


IMPORTS OF RUBBER Goops, NEW 
CALEDONIA 


Imports from the United States into New 
Caledonia in 1948 included tires and tubes 
and other rubber manufactures valued at 
4,450,000 C. F. P. francs (Colonial French 
Pacific). Similar imports in 1947 were 
valued at 1,362,000 francs. (At the end of 
1948, the buying rate was 49.12 C. F. P. 
francs=$1, U.S. currency.) In prewar years 
such imports were comparatively small, and 
France was the chief source of supply. 


Shipbuilding 


MERCHANT-MARINE 'TONNAGE INCREASED, 
CUBA 


Cuban merchant-marine tonnage was in- 
creased in 1948 by the Cuban Government’s 
acquisition of four 3,805-ton merchant ves- 
sels from the United States. The ships are 
operated for the Cuban Government by the 
Empresa Naviera de Cuba, S. A., and ply be- 
tween Cuban ports and New York. 


TONNAGE LAUNCHED AND RECONVERTED, 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


Ships launched in Belfast, Northern Ire- 
land, in 1948 totaled 102,289 tons gross, ex- 
clusive of a light fleet carrier, the H. M. S. 
Bulwark for the British Admiralty. 

About 1 year is expected to be spent on 
reconversion of the 30,000-ton motorship 
Winchester Castle and the 22,500-ton Strat- 
haver. The latter ship will have accommo- 
dations for 573 first-class and 496 tourist- 
class passengers. 


OPERATIONS IN JAPAN 


-In Japan, from December 20, 1948, to Jan- 
uary 20, 1949, 6 steel cargo vessels totaling 
8,361 gross tons, were launched, and 11 steel 
cargo vessels, totaling 7,100 gross tons, 2 
steel fishing vessels, totaling 4,000 gross tons, 
and 1 wooden ship of 250 gross tons were 
completed. 

During the same period, 6 wooden tugs 
and 16 wooden barges were completed for 
the U. S. S. R. Also, 14 wooden tugs and 8 
wooden barges, previously completed, were 
exported to Russia. 

Contracts were signed on January 24, 1949, 
for six whaling boats of approximately 470 
gross tons each, to be constructed for export 
account of Norwegian interests. 





First-quarter (1949) declared exports of 
crude drugs from Hong Kong to the United 
States included the following items: Rhu- 
barb, 11,200 pounds, valued at $5,247; sandal- 
wood, 100 pounds, $48; galangal root, 47,284 
pounds, $2,230; and agar, 270 pounds, $742. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential 


Oils 
CITRONELLA AND LEMON-GRASS OILS, 
GUATEMALA 


An association of producers of essential oils 
from citronella and lemon grass, known as 
Oficina Controladora de Aceites Esenciales, 
was organized in Guatemala. This organi- 
zation was granted the exclusive rights for 
exportation of these two essential oils from 
Guatemala. 


INDIA’S MERCHANT MARINE ENLARGED 


The total tonnage of the Indian merchant 
marine, which at the end of the war approxi- 
mated 150,000 tons has since been doubled 
largely through the acquisition of ships in the 
United States and the United Kingdom. 

The first medium-sized oceangoing vessel 
to be built in India was launched at the 
Scindia shipyards at Vizagapatam in March 
1948, followed by a second one in November. 
Both are 8,000-ton ships. 


U. S. Soap Exports 


United States exports of soap and soap 
products in the first 3 months of 1949 rose to 
14,090,784 pounds, an 11l-percent gain over 
those of the same period of 1948, reflecting 
improvement in raw-material availability, 
and to a lesser extent, the removal of export 
controls on soap in February. However, the 
value, $2,523,738, was down 17 percent. 


United States Soap Erports, First Quarter, 
} 





1949 
| | Percent 
oe 
> rom 
Item Pounds first 
quarter 
} of 1948 
| 
Toilet soap, fancy and medicated _| 3, 769, 862 —6 
Laundry and household soap in 
aa waliineaieaiess 5, 480, 870 +10 
Soap, powdered, flaked, granu- 
lated, beaded, and sprayed; in- 
dustrial soap powders 2, 276, 607 +31 
Scouring pastes, powders, and | 
household washing powders 1, 125, 361 —18 
Shaving creams - - 41, 505 —62 
Shaving cakes, powders, and 
sticks -- .. Léuwaiet 16, 208 —71 
Other soap, n. e. s .-| 1,380, 281 +237 
Total oe .-}14, 090, 784 | +11 





Source: Bureau of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce. 


ESSENTiAL-OIL EXporRTS, REUNION ISLAND 


Exports of essential oils from Reunion Is- 
land during 1948 included the following 
types: Geranium, 58 metric tons; vetiver, 11; 
ylang-ylang, 1 ton; and mint, 150 net kilo- 
grams. 


ESSENTIAL-OIL IMPORTS AND USES, 
NETHERLANDS 


Annual imports of essential oils into the 
Netherlands are valued at about $2,900,000, 
of which $1,600,000 worth is supplied by the 
United States. These oils are used in prod- 
ucts with an estimated value of $10,200,000, 
of which exports are valued at $6,800,000. 
The balance of $3,400,000 represents products 
manufactured for domestic use, such as choc- 
olate and liquor. The essence industry is 
more important than size alone indicates 
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because the value added by manufacture 
averages about 250 percent. 

Strong efforts are being made to procure 
supplies from sources other than the United 
States, but certain necessary grades and 
qualities are available only from this country. 


NAIOULI-OIL EXPoRTs, PRICE DECLINE, 
NEW CALEDONIA 


Exports of niaouli oil (gomenol) from New 
Caledonia declined to 7 metric tons, valued 
at 922,000 C. F. P. francs (Colonial French 
Pacific) in 1948, from 41 tons, valued at 
7,842,000 francs in the preceding year. The 
total in 1946 was only 6 tons, valued at 622,000 
francs. ; 

In 1948, the United States took oil valued 
at 41,000 francs, against 1,702,000 francs in 
the preceding year. (In 1948, $1—about 49 
C. F. P. francs.) 

In 1948, the niaouli-oil industry in New 
Caledonia was hampered by shortage of labo: 
and the decline in price. Recent prices ($4 
per kilogram, c. i. f. San Francisco) were too 
low to compensate for gathering the leaves 
and distilling and marketing the oil. 


Telecommunica- 
tion Equipment 


EXPANSION OF TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
SERVICES, PAKISTAN 


An increase in the number of telephone 
exchanges, circuits, and automatic telephones 
is planned in Western Pakistan during 1949. 
This expansion of telephone service began 
in 1948, and 3,000 automatic telephones were 
added during that year. 

Capital expenditures by the Government 
on posts and telegraphs amounted to 4,131,- 
000 rupees (US$1,239,300) during the fiscal 
year ended March 1949. An expenditure of 
2,873,000 rupees (US$861,900) is expected 
to be made during the year ending March 
1950. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


PRODUCTION OF AND TRADE IN FLOOR 
COVERINGS, TURKEY 


Over-all production of rugs and carpets in 
Turkey in 1948 amounted to approximately 
365,000 square meters; in addition, 7,750 rugs 
were produced in Kayseri. The principal 
types produced there are prayer rugs, num- 
bering 5,100 in 1948; rugs of a long narrow 
type called Kelle, measuring about 6 square 
meters numbered 1,950 in 1948; and square 
rugs measuring 10 square meters totaled 700 
in 1948. 

Production in other regions of Turkey dur- 
ing 1948 (in square meters) was as follows: 
Isparta, 83,700 of ordinary rugs and 43,700 of 
prayer and other smaller rugs; Usak, 5,000; 
Demirci, 140,000; Kula, 20,000; Simav, 14,140; 
Milas, 1,200; Burdur, 2,400; Fethiye, 1,000; 
Gordes, 50,000; Sivas, 200; and Hereke, 643. 
The number of rugs and carpets produced in 
the Bergama region is estimated at 160. 

Exports of rugs in 1948 amounted to 59 
metric tons as compared with 130 tons in 
1947. Exports to the United States declined 
to only 271 kilograms in 1948 from 26 tons 
in 1947. The sharp decline was attributed 
to the high prices of Turkish rugs and car- 
pets and lower quality. 

Linoleum imports in 1948 totaled 979 tons, 
an increase over 1947 when 427 tons were 
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imported. This increase is due to the larger 
demand, as linoleum was very scarce and 
costly during the war years. 


BRAZILIAN Exports 


Brazilian exports of textiles and products in 
1948, with amounts shipped to the United 
States, are shown in the accompanying table: 


Brazil’s Exports of Texrtiles and Products 
in 1948 
(In metric tons 


lo 
Commodity rotal United 


States 

Horsehair, raw and dressed 278 76 
Woolen yarn for weaving 22 ly 
Woolen piece goods 5 
Piassava fiber 19 R52 
Kapok 154 él 
Caroa fiber 1,316 576 
Cotton thread 14 
Cotton yarn for weaving 1, 123 15 
Cotton waste. _. 227 Hs 
Cotton, raw 258, 704 203 
Cotton linters 1S, 504 8, 382 
Cotton rags 8, 024 3, 248 
Cotton piece goods, bleached and 

unbleached 704 
Cotton piece goods, printed 1, 940 
Cotton piece goods, dyed 2 OOS 
Cotton duck 135 
Cotton fabrics, other 51 
Cotton blankets l 
Cotton sheets 13 
Cotton house furnishings 11 
Oil cloth tit) 
Rayon piece goods 
Cotton wearing apparel 7 
Felt hats, plain 9 
Silk waste__. 1i2 30 

SOURCE: Serv ico de Estatistic 1 Econémicae Financeira 


do Ministério da Fazenda. 


Cotton and Products 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, AUSTRIA 


Consumption of cotton in Austria in the 
period August 1948 through January 1949 
amounted to 7,495 metric tons. With the 
exception of August 1948, production of cot- 
ton yarns in the 1948-49 cotton year was 
above 1,000 tons monthly, compared with a 
monthly average of 955 tons in the 1947-48 
cotton year. Total production for the 6 
months amounted to 6,641 tons of yarns, 
3,196 tons of staple-fiber yarns, 31,235,000 
meters of cloth, 5,652,200 meters of staple- 
fiber cloth, and 1,951,400 meters of mixed 
yarn and rayon cloth. 

Cotton-yarn exports for the 6 months, Au- 
gust 1948 through January 1949 totaled 691 
tons, a monthly average of 115 tons, com- 
pared with an average of 183 tons during the 
preceding 12 months. The loss in exports 
was due, mainly, to the sharp decline in ship- 
ments to Switzerland. 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, INDIA 


Because of better use of plant capacity, 
1948 output in India’s cotton mills increased 
to 1,442,000,000 pounds of yarn and 4,338,- 
000,000 yards of cloth from the 1947 level of 
1,314,000,000 pounds of yarn and 3,816,000,000 
yards of mill-made cloth. The 1948 output 
of hand-loom cloth has been calculated at 
an additional 1,250,000,000 yards. 

Imports into India in 1948 have been esti- 
mated at about 50,000,000 yards, whereas ex- 
ports are said to have been below the fixed 
quota of 450,000,000 yards for 1948. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, IRAN 


Iran’s 30 cotton mills produced approa. 
mately 30,000,000 yards of cotton cloth and 
about 25,000,000 pounds of cotton yarn in the 
period March 21, 1947, to March 20, 1948, ac- 
cording to the Ministry of Nationa] Economy. 
A considerable amount of rough cloth is 


woven by hand from the factory-made yarn, 
Iran produces from 40 to 50 percent of its 
cotton-textile requirements. 

Imports of cotton piece goods from March 
to December 1948 amounted to 8,192,000 
pounds, compared with 10,187,000 pounds jp 
the 1947-48 period. 


PRODUCTION, SPAIN 


Cotton production in Spain in 194g 
amounted to 30,260 bales, of which approxi. 
mately 5,000 bales were the Egyptian variety 
with an estimated average staple of 15;¢ 
inches; the remaining 25,260 bales were the 
American or Upland variety. Production jn 
1947 totaled only 13,844 bales. The 1948 in. 
crease Was due mainly to the larger acreage 
planted. The 1949 cotton crop has been 
estimated at between 25,000 and 30,000 bales. 


VENEZUELAN CONSUMPTION 


Venezuela consumed about 4,900 metric 
tons of cotton in 1948, compared with 5,500 
tons in 1947. Foreign cotton represented 
about half of total consumption in 1948, 
compared with 34 percent of the total in 
1947. 


Wool and Products 


EXPORTS, ARGENTINA 


Exports of Argentine wool amounted to 
37,660 metric tons in the period October 1, 
1948, through March 31, 1949, of which 24,041 
tons were destined to the United States 


Viscellaneous Fibers 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, BRAZIL 


Brazilian estimates of fiber production in 
1949 with 1948 figures in parentheses, in 
metric tons, are as follows: Sisal, 40,000 
(24,000); caroa, 6,000 (7,000): guaxima, 
3,500 (4,000); uacima, 4,000 (3,500); piassava, 
5,500 (5,500); kapok, 250 (250); ramie, 1,400 
(1,400); and phormium, 500 (360) 

Sisal exports in 1948 amounted to 19,863 
tons, compared with 14,850 tons in 1947. Of 
these, the United States received 11,404 tons 
in 1948, compared with 3,426 in 1947. Other 
exports in 1948, with 1947 comparisons in 
parentheses, in metric tons, were as follows: 
Piassava fiber, 3,319 (3,242); caroa fiber, 1,280 
(3,324); and Kapok, 156 (66). Exports of 
ramie fiber in 1948 amounted to 95 tons; and 
of unspecified fibers, 148 tons 


INDIAN PRODUCTION 


Production of palmyra fiber in India in 
1948 has been estimated at 5,220 long tons, 
compared with 5,000 tons in 1947. Produc- 
tion is entirely dependent on demand and 
fluctuates accordingly. 

Total production of coir fiber in South 
India was estimated at 86,000 long tons. 
Substantial quantities are used in the mat- 
tress trade all over India and for spinning 
coir yarn and making mats. About 85,000 
long tons were used in 1948 in manufac- 
turing mats and yarn, and approximately 
1,000 tons were exported as unmanufactured 
fiber to other destinations in India as well 
as to foreign ports. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, JAMAICA 


Two Jamaican factories manufacturing 
hard-fiber finished products have a capacity 
of 500 short tons of agave sisal rope a year. 
They are now manufacturing only about 270 
tons, primarily because of the shortage of 
materials. Estimated production in 1949 
was set at 300 tons at increased prices. AS 
of the end of March 1949, there had been 
no exports of fibers or finished products. 


(Continued on p. 39) 
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Office of International Trade 


Bombay Port Congestion 
Still Serious Problem 


Serious port congestion at Bombay, India, 
continues to be a problem. Local shipping 
companies report that conditions in the docks 
are as bad as ever, and unless something is 
done to improve the situation India’s over- 
sea trade through the port will be imperiled 
Turn-over of merchandise by the dock cranes 
has suffered by almost 50 percent compared 
with the cargo handled during or before the 
war. Ships have been waiting some 7 to 9 
days in the stream before obtaining a berth 
for unloading or loading. The serious na- 
ture of the situation is reflected in the action 
of the American shipping lines in placing 
a surcharge of 25 percent on all shipments 
to Bombay 


National Electricity Office 
Established in Paraguay 


A National Electricity Administration (Ad- 
ministraciOn Nacional de Electricidad) was 
created in Paraguay on March 29, 1949, when 
the Provisional President signed Decree No 
3,161. It was set up as an independent offi- 
cial entity in the electric light, power, and 
transit field, to operate with certain monop- 
oly privileges 

According to the text of the decree, the 
National Electricity Administration is 
granted powers and privileges of a broader 
nature than was indicated when the Asun- 
cion electric system was nationalized. Not 
only is the new entity accorded an electric 
service and transportation monopoly in 
Asuncion; it may assume the same authority 
in all cities and towns of Paraguay. In addi- 
tion, it is free to enter into competition 
with private companies in the fleld of other 





New Netherlands Foreign-Ex- 
change Rule for Travelers 


Changes in Netherlands foreign-ex- 
change regulations now allow importa- 
tion into the country of 30 guilders in 
Netherlands notes and coins, compared 
to the 50 guilders previously allowed. 
No restriction is placed on importation 
of travelers’ checks and drafts, either in 
foreign or Netherlands currency, or on 
importation of foreign notes or coins, ac 
cording to the American Embassy at 
The Hague. 

United States citizens may now draw 
from nontransferable balances 60 guild 


ers a day per person, for 5 days in ad 
vance, instead of the previous 30 guilders 
a day for a maximum of 3 days in 
advance. 
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than electric transportation. Its monopoly 
operations will be tax-free, but a stated con- 
cession is made that A. N. D. E. shall be sub- 
ject to all customary taxes when engaged in 
competitive activities. 


Argentine Decree Authorizes 
Nationalization of Air Lines 


The Government of Argentina has signed 
a decree authorizing the nationalization of 
the four mixed aviation corporations: FAMA, 
ALFA, AEROPOSTA, and ZONDA, says the 
American Embassy in Buenos Aires 

Reports further indicate that the respon- 
sibility for the administration and opera- 
tion of the air lines, as well as responsibility 
for the assets and liabilities of each com- 
pany, will be delegated to the Ministry of 
Transport. The Government reportedly un- 
dertakes to continue the present employees 
of the air lines in their positions at the same 
rate of pay. Conditions for the liquidation 
of private capital invested in the air lines 
“will be determined within 30 days,” said a 
May 5 dispatch. 


New Aqueduct Augments 
Manila’s Water Supply 


The Republic of the Philippines opened a 
new 40,000,000-gallon aqueduct in Manila 
recently, making the water supply equal to 
the demand for the first time since before the 
war. 

Improvements in the water distribution 
and sewerage systems are now being planned 
by Manila officials, and a $9,000,000 loan from 
the Central Bank to cover a 5-year expansion 
program has been approved in principle by 
the Government Enterprises Council. 


Haiti Reports on Rail 
and Highway Transport 


Internal means of communication in Haiti 
continue to be most unsatisfactory. Hard- 
surface roads are virtually nonexistent except 
within the immediate environs of Port-au- 
Prince, and much remains to be done in 
this respect even within the capital itself. 
Although the construction of such high- 
ways continues to be the subject of much 
conversation, little has actually been done. 
Main highways connecting the principal 
cities of the Republic are usually classified 
as “all-weather” roads, but many portions 
are virtually impassable to the motorist in 
time of heavy rains. Interurban travel is 
possible in al fresco busses with wooden seats, 
but air travel is the only feasible recourse of 
the traveler who values comfort and who can 
afford it 

Although there are three short, narrow- 
gage, industrial railway lines operating pri- 
vately in Haiti, there is only one common 
rail carrier, a somewhat decrepit line operat- 
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ing between Port-au-Prince and St. Marc, and 
thence to the town of Verrettes, a total dis- 
tance of 165 kilometers. 


Royal Dutch Airlines Suspends 
Batavia-to-Shanghai Service 


Royal Dutch Airlines (KLM) announced 
on April 25, 1949, that its service Batavia- 
Shanghai has been temporarily suspended 
because of the unsettled situation in China. 
KLM hopes to resume this service as soon 
as the situation in Shanghai has been sta- 
bilized. Services between Singapore, Bang- 
kok, and Batavia have not been affected by 
this suspension. 


Spain Faces Critical 
Electric-Power Shortage 


Spain is facing its most acute shortage 
of electric power in years, and, effective May 
1, clocks were moved ahead 1 hour in an effort 
to conserve power. This new move sets Span- 
ish time 2 hours ahead of standard time, in- 
asmuch as the present schedule is 1 hour 
ahead of normal. 

The drought that began iast fall has ccon- 
tinued, and hydroelectric reservoirs are dan- 
gerously low with little hope of improve- 
ment during the next 5 or 6 months. Rain- 
fall from September 1, 1948, to April 15, 1949, 
was only about 60 percent normal for the 
country as a whole, and in several of the 
principal watersheds the volume was less 
than half the amount normally expected. 

Approximately nine-tenths of Spain’s en- 
ergy is produced in hydroelectric plants, and, 
inasmuch as demand for power exceeds in- 
stalled plant capacity, the reservoirs are de- 
pleted in a short time when the rains fail. 
Therefore, restricted production is the only 
recourse inasmuch as there is no margin of 
reserve against abnormally low rainfall. 


(Continued on p. 41) 





Sweden To Reserve Hotel 
Space for Tourists 


Foreign travelers to Sweden are as- 
sured accommodations during the sum- 
mer season provided reservations were 
made prior to May 1, says the Swedish 
Travel Information Bureau. Preference 
is also guaranteed for reservations made 
after that date. 

Long considerably lower than Amer- 
ican rates, Swedish hotel rates have been 
increased 20 percent, provided the hotel 
that makes the increase is willing to 
reserve 75 percent of its rooms for tour- 
ists from abroad. The higher rates are 
effective for Swedish as well as foreign 
guests in the hotels. 
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WORLD TRADE IN COMMODITIES 


Subscription 


rates 
. | 
— Commodity parts : 
| Do- For- 
| mestic’ eign 
mail | mail 
1} Transport, Communications, 
| and Utilities $1.50 $2.00 
2 | Chemicals 1. 50 2. 00 
3 | Drugs and Toiletries 1. 5D 2. 00 
4 | Motion Picturesand Equipment.| 1. #0 2.00 
5 | Eletrical Appliances and Radio_| 1.50 2. 00 
© || Foods and Related Agricultural | 
8 Products -_.__..-- : awe aor 2. 00 
9 | Lumber and Allied Products 1.00 1.38 
10 | Pulp and Paper- seit 100; 1.35 
11 | Leather and Products_ | 1.50] 2.00 
12 | Housewares and Furniture 1.00} 1.35 
13 | Office Equipment and Supplies.| 1.00 | 1.35 
14 | Personal Durables_.-- | 150}; 2.00 
15 | Plumbing, Heating, and Hard- | 
ware ads . cada ‘ 1.00 1.35 
16 | Rubber Products_- 7 1.00 1,35 
17 | Scientificand Professional Goods 1.00 1.35 
18 | Special Products : | 1.50 2.00 
19 | Textiles and Products 3 | 1.60 2.00 
21 | Machinery: Industrial, Electri- 
cal, and Agricultural. 1.00 1.35 
22 | Motive Products (includes No. 
| _ 20, Aeronautical Equipment) 1.00 1,35 
23 | Metals and Minerals _- 1.00 1.35 
24 | Petroleum and Coal 1.00 1.35 


Note.—Subscriptions may be mailed to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., or any 
Department of Commerce Field Office. Be sure to give 
name and address and indicate part or parts requested. 
Single copies, 5 cents 


CHEMICcALs. Synthetic Organic Detergents 


and Leather Finishes, Australia, and Deter- | 


gents, New Zealand and Venezuela. Vol. VII, 
Part 2, No. 23. May 1949. 4 pp. 

DruGcs AND TOILETRIES. Hungary as a 
Source of Crude Drugs and Essential Oils. 
Vol. VII, Part 3, No. 43. April 1949. 4 pp. 

Foods AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
Markets for Canned Fruits and Vegetables in 
Central America. Voi. VII, Part 6-7-8, No. 15. 
April 1949. 8 pp. 

OFFICE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES. Dupli- 
cating Machines in Czechoslovakia. Vol. VII, 
Part 13, No.4. April 1949. 2 pp. 

TEXTILES AND PrRopucts. Wool Industry, 
Italy. Vol. VII, Part 19, No. 15. April 1949. 
4 pp. 

TEXTILES AND PropucTs. Wool Industry, 
Austria. Vol. VII, Part 19,No.16. May 1949. 
7 pp. 

ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES AND RapDIo. Fluores- 
cent Lamps, Incandescent Lamps, and House- 
hold Electric Vacuum Cleaners: Canada. 
Vol. VII, Part 5, No.10. May 1949. 2 pp. 

MACHINERY: INDUSTRIAL, ELECTRICAL, AND AG- 
RICULTURAL. Fans and Blowers, Brazil. Vol. 
VII, Part 21, No. 11. April 1949. 2 pp. 

MACHINERY : INDUSTRIAL, ELECTRICAL, AND AG- 
RICULTURAL. Digest of International Develop- 
ments. Vol. VII, Part 21,No.12. April 1949. 
4 pp. 


WORLD TRADE IN COMMODITIES 
Supplements (Vol. VII—1949) 


[Price, 5 cents each; obtainable from the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or from any of the Depart- 
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ment’s Field Offices, listed on page 2 of this 
magazine. | 


CHEMICALS. Postwar Progress in the French 
Chemical Industry. Vol. VII, Part 2, Sup 
No. 6. May 1949. 8 pp 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
Summary of United States Trade in Food- 
stuffs and Allied Products for February 1948 
and 1949 and for the First Two Months of 
1948 and 1949. Vol. VII, Parts 6-7-8, Sup. No 
23. May 1949. 12 pp. 

PLUMBING, HEATING AND HARDWARE. Sani- 
tary Ware: Prospects in Spain. Vol. VII, 
Part 15, Sup. No.3. May 1949. 2 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL REFERENCE 
SERVICE 

{Annual subscription: Domestic $5.00, for- 
eign $6.75. Individual reports vary in 
price. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., or by Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. | 


Netherlands West Indies—Summary of Ba- 
sic Economic Information. Vol. VI, No. 18 
April 1949. 4 pp. Price 5 cents 

Economic Review of Chile, 1948. Vol. VI, 


No. 19. April 1949. 11 pp. Price 10 cents 





U.S. Agricultural Expert V isit- 
ing Experiment Stations in 
Latin America 


Professor William W. Burr, Dean 
Emeritus of the College of Agriculture 
of the University of Nebraska, has been 
awarded a grant by the Department of 
State in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for a visit to 
cooperative agricultural experiment sta- 
tions in Guatemala, El Salvador, and 
Peru. The purpose of his visit is to 
observe the work of the stations and to 
discuss with the officials the develop- 
ment of programs that will yieli the 
greatest benefits to the participating 
governments. 

Professor Burr, a specialist in dry- 
land farming, was formerly a member of 
the staff of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and later served as professor of 
agronomy at the University of Nebraska 
from 1916 to 1932, during which time 
he was also assistant director of the 
Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. He became dean of the Agri- 
cultural College and director of the 
Experiment Station in 1928 and was 
made Dean Emeritus last October. He 
recently spent 4 months in Germany as 
a consultant to the Military Government 
on the administration of teaching, re- 
search, and extension work in agriculture 
and home economics. 

Professor Burr left Washington by 
plane for Guatemala on April 22 and is 
spending approximately a month in each 
of the three countries. 
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adviser on German economic and business 
conditions for American firms desiring such 
service. 

69. Japan—Thomas Baty & Associates Co, 
(importer, exporter), 412 Empire House, 
Marunouchi 2-chome, 18 Banchi, Chiyoda-ky, 
Tokyo, offers to act as resident sales agent for 
firms interested in selling to Japan, as welj 
as buying agent for firms wishing to pur- 
chase from Japan 

70. Union of South Africa—Robertson & 
Moss, Ltd. (importer), corner Village Road 
and Sauer Street, Johannesburg, desires agen- 
cies for earth-moving equipment (mechani- 
cal scrapers); fized heavy cranes for dock in- 
stallations (10 to 80 tons), both Diesel and 
electric; and small Diesel locomotives .(40 to 
150 horsepower). 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists, 
mimeographed copies of which may be ob- 
tained only by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $1 a list for each 
country: 

Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration-Equip- 
ment Importers and Distributors—Belgium. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—Venezuela 

Automotive-Equipment 
Dealers—Burma. 

Bamboo Exporters—Ceylon 

Bamboo-Pole Exporters—Burma 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
Italy 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Denmark. 

Business Firms—French Equatorial Africa 

Business Firms—Italian Africa 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Nether- 
lands. 

Department Stores—Israel 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Haiti. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Manufac- 
turers—-Italy 

Glass and 
Greece. 

Hair and Bristle Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Iran 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Suri- 
nam. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Turkey. 

Hotels—lIreland. 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—New Zealand. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Import- 
ers and Dealers—Surinam 

Jewelry Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Argentina. 

Laundry and Dry-Cleaning Industry— 
Guatemala. 

Laundry and Dry-Cleaning Industry—El 
Salvador. 

Leather and Shoe-Finding Importers and 
Dealers—Denmark. 

Livestock Dealers, Breeders, Producers, and 
Exporters—Bolivia. 

Livestock Dealers, Breeders, Producers, Im- 
porters, and Exporters—Colombia. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Denmark. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Ecuador. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—British Honduras. 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—Iraq. 

Motion-Picture Industry—Netherlands 
West Indies. 


Importers and 


jlassware Manufacturers— 
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Motion-Picture Industry—Portugal. 

Motor-Bus Lines and Transport Compa- 
nies—Uruguay. 

Naval-Store Importers, Dealers, Producers, 
and Exporters—Morocco. 

Naval-Store Importers, Dealers, Producers, 
and Exporters—Portugal. 

Office Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Ecuador. 

Office Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Egypt. 

Office Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Switzerland. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Netherlands 

Physicians and Surgeons—Cuba. 

Physicians and Surgeons—lIsrael. 

Plastic-Material Manufacturers and Moia- 
ers, Laminators and Fabricators of Plastic 
Products—Spain 

Schools and Colleges—Denmark. 

Soap Manufacturers United Kingdom, 

Sources of Foreign Credit Information ana 
Brokers Who Deal in Exchange—Belgium. 

Sources of Foreign Credit Information ana 
Brokers Who Deal in Exchange—Bolivia. 

Sources of Foreign Credit Information and 
Brokers Who Deal in Exchange—British Ma- 
laya. 

Sporting Goods, Toy and Game Manufac- 
turers—Netherlands 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Costa Rica. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Trinidad. 

Toy and Game Manufacturers and Export- 
ers—Spain. 

The following list has been compiled from 
information received from various official and 
unofficial sources: 

Wire-Ware and Wire-Netting Manufac- 
turers and Exporters—-Western Germany. 
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Imports of hard-fiber and soft-fiber manu- 
facturers in 1948, with 1947 figures in paren- 
theses, were as follows: Hemp cordage, 22,- 
698 (183,423) pounds; cordage of other ma- 
terial, 501,347 (762,417) pounds; jute twine, 
13,548 (8,964) pounds; and twine of other 
material, 50,565 (29,643) pounds. Imports of 
Cayman Island thatch rope in 1948 amounted 
to 1,194,625 fathoms, compared with 1,042,- 
150 fathoms in 1947. 


Wearing Apparel 
Fur IMporTS, BRAZIL 


Brazilian imports of ornamental furs in 
January-November 1948 amounted to 2,988 
kilograms, and of fur-trimmed wraps, 212 
kilograms, compared with 178 and 36 kilo- 
grams, respectively, in all of 1947. The United 
Kingdom supplied most of the wraps in 1948, 
whereas France supplied 1,768 kilograms of 
ornamental furs. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF UNDER 
GARMENTS, COSTA RICA 


Costa Rica’s 1949 production of brassieres 
is expected to increase over the 1948 output 
of 7,000 units because of the approximately 
25 percent price jump in the latter part of 
1948. 

Annual demand for corsets was set at 500 
units and for girdles, 7,500 units. In 1948, 
imports of corsets and girdles from the 
United States amounted to 1,089 kilograms, 
compared with 1,183 in 1947 (52,981 units 
from January to November 1948 compared 
with 27,726 in all of 1947). 
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Country 


Unit quoted Type of exchange 


1947 


(annual) | (annual) 


Argentina_._| Paper peso Preferential 3. 73 
Ordinary 4. 23 

Auction 4.94 

Free market. 4. 08 

Bolivia Boliviano. Controlled 42. 42 
Differential 56. 05 

Curb 64. 06 

Brazil Cruzeiro Free market 18. 72 
Chile Peso Banking market i 
Free market 47.95 

ie Dg 31.00 

Colombia do Commerical bank 1.75 
Bank of Republic_. 1,76 

Curb 2.17 

Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 6, 26 
Controlled 5. 67 

Cuba Peso Free 1,00 
Ecuador Suere Central Bank (Offi- 13.77 

cial) 

Free 217.47 

Honduras...| Lempira Official _. 2.04 
Mexico Peso Free 4. 86 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5.00 
Curb 5. 64 

Paraguay Guarani Official 3.12 
Free 3.31 

Peru.. Sol Official 6. 50 
Free 12. 48 

Salvador Colon Free 2. 50 
Uruguay Peso... Controlled 1.90 

Free: 

Imports__.. 1.90 
Other purposes 1, 785 

Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3.35 
‘ree 3.35 


! January through June; September; November and 
December monthly averages are included in this annual 
average 

2 June to December. 

Ecuador, Free-market rate for January; Mexico, 
rate for March; Nicaragua, curb rate for February; 
Peru, free rate for February. 

‘No official quotation available since July 21, 1948. 
For fiscal purposes a rate of 6.85 pesos per US $1.00 or 
US$0.1460 per peso was established on Oct. 1, 1948. 

§’ Exchange for certain purposes is obtained through the 
purchase and use of exchange certificates which during 
February were being quoted at an average rate of 17.56 
soles per dollar, or $0.0569 per sol. 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


irgentina.-Imports into Argentina are paid for at 
the preferential, oridnary, or auction rates, according to 
their importance to the Argentine economy. Nontrade 
remittances from Argentina are effected at the free- 
market rate. 

Rolivia.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the con- 
trolled rate or at the differential rate (established by 
decree of Oct. 20, 1947), according to their importance to 
the Bolivian economy. A tax of 1 boliviano per dollar 
is levied on sales of exchange for commercial imports 
under decree of Apr. 19, 1948. Most nontrade remit- 
tances are effected at the differential rate. The curb 
market is technically illegal. 

Brazil.—All remittances from Brazil are now made 
at the free-market rate, the official rate and the special 
free-market rate having been abolished respectively on 
July 22, 1946, and Feb. 28, 1946. Law No, 156 of Nov. 
27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 
1948, on certain exchange sales, making the effective 
rate for such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. 
(disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which is 
the official rate, or at the banking market rate (estab- 
lished Feb. 23, 1948) depending upon the importance of 
the articles to the Chilean economy, and some nontrade 
transactions are effected at these rates. The free-market 
rate is used for nontrade remittances. 


A 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


verage rate Latest available quotation 





Approxi- 
1948 ; . | Mate equi- t 
April 1949, Rate mars bey | Date 
U. 8S. | 

1949 

3.73 | 3.73 3.73 $0. 2681 | Apr. 28. 
4.23 4, 23 4. 23 . 2364 Do 
4.94 4.94 4.94 | . 2024 | Do. 
4. 36 4.81 4.81 | - 2079 | Do. 
42. 42 42, 42 42. 42 | 0236 | May 4. 
56. 05 56.05 | 56.05 | 0178 | Do. 
78.12) 92.50} 92.50 | 0108 | Do 
18. 72 18, 72 18, 72 .0534 | May 2 
43.10 43.10 43.10 | - 0232 Do 
59. 64 60.94 61.00 . 0164 Do 
31. 00 31. 00 31. 00 - 0323 | Do 
1. 76 1.96 | 1.96 | "5102 Do 
1.77 1,96 1. 96 . 5102 Do 
12.68 3.15 3. 06 . 3268 Do, 
6. 60 7. 59 7.75 . 1290 | Apr. 30 
5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 | . 1764 Do. 
1.00 1.00 1.00 | 1.0000 | May 1 
13. 50 13.50 | 13.50 -0741 | Feb. 20. 
18. 05 317.72 17. 35 | . 0576 | Do. 
2.04 2.04; 2.04 -4902 | May 1. 
$6.98 | 46.97 | .1435-; Apr. 21. 

5. 00 5. 00 5.00 | - 2000 | Apr. 5. 
6, 32 36.72 7.00 | . 1429 Do. 
3. 12 3.12 | 3.12 } . 3205 | Apr. 28. 
3. 62 3.75 3. 75 | . 2666 | Do. 
6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 . 1538 | Apr. 11 
13.98 | 217.78 | 517.93 "0558 | Do. 
2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 .4000 | May 1. 
1.90 | 1,90 1.90 . 5263 | May 2. 
1.90 1.90 . 5263 | Do. 
2. 03 2. 25 4444 Do. 
3.35 3.35 | . 2985 | May 1. 
3. 35 3. 35 . 29085 | Do. 


Colombia.—T he Bank of the Republic rate is the official 
rate maintained by that institution. Most imports are 
paid for at these rates, subject to taxes ranging from 10 
to 30 percent. Payments for other imports are made 
at the curb rate, subject to taxes ranging from 10 to 30 
percent. Remittances on account of capital may be made 
either at the curb rate, or in some instances for which 
special provision is made, at the official rate, but subject 
in both cases to a 4 percent tax. Nontrade transactions 
are subject to taxes ranging from 4 to 40 percent, and only 
in transactions specifically provided for may exchange 
at the official rate be used for this purpose. All exchange 
taxes are calculated on the official rate. 

Costa Fica.—Imports are covered at the controlled 
rate. Most nontrade remittances take place at the un- 
controlled rate. 

Ecuador.—‘‘Essential’”’ imports are paid for ai the 
official rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar 
on import permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 
sucres per dollar. ‘‘Useful” imports are paid for at the 
official rate plus the import permit charges and a 5- 
sucre-per-dollar charge, which bring the effective rate 
to 20.04 sucres per dollar. ‘‘Luxury’’ imports are paid 
for at the free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 
percent and 1 sucre per dollar and the 5-sucre-per-dollar 
charge. Most nontrade remittances are made at the 
free rate. 

Nicaragua,—Imports are effected at the official rate; 
most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate. 
A tax of 5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the 
official rate. 

Paraguay.—Depending upon the essentiality of the 
merchandise, imports are paid for at the official rate or 
at an auction rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above 
the official. Most nontrade remittances are made at 
the free rate. 

Peru.—Some imports are paid for at the official rate, 
but Payment for most permitted imports, as well as 
other permitted transactions is effected through the use 
of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free 
market. 

Uruguay.—The distinction between the free rate for 
imports and that for other purposes was re-established 


(Continued on next page) 
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NEW BOOKS 





—— 


The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case 


Plowshares Into Swords. Arthur 
P. Chew. 1948. 227 pp. Price 
$3. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
5 

Arthur P. Chew, Information Specialist, 
Department of Agriculture, here develops a 
thesis based on Joel 3:10: 

“Beat your plowshares into swords and your 
pruning hooks into spears.” 

The argument presented is this: Countries 
that overindustrialize reduce their farm op- 
erations to such an extent that they have 
serious food shortages. To obtain sufficient 
food for their people and raw materials for 
their factories, they must depend on trade 
with other countries. But trade barriers and 
other conditions often make the acquisition 
of foodstuffs and raw materials difficult. In 
extreme cases, the industrial nation then 
seeks political control of agricultural areas to 
insure its supply of farm products. 

The author points out that this practice is 
nothing new. 

“Most history,” he says, “is a tale of wan- 
derings for food, the peaceful wanderings 
called migrations and the bloody wanderings 
called invasions.” 

Within a generation the world has seen 
Japan take Manchuria, Italy take Ethiopia, 
Germany take Czechoslovakia and Poland. 

Mr. Chew emphasizes repeatedly that agri- 
culture is the incentive and the target for 
aggression. Agriculture is the supreme mili- 
tary prize, because industrial nations typi- 
cally need access to more agricultural prod- 
ucts then they possess at home or can safely 
and dependably reach abroad. 

Farther developing his thesis, the author 
suggests a remedy. 

wise Modern nations go to war for self- 
sufficiency. The alternative to local 
self-sufficiency is world-sufficiency, based on 
reciprocal international adjustments.” 

“The simplest formula for peace,’ he con- 
tinues, “would be a return to comparative 
freedom in world trade—on a scale beyond 
anything yet proposed by even our most 
enthusiastic free traders.” 

As for the place of the United States in 
such a plan, Mr. Chew summarizes thus: 

“Our own contribution to a good interna- 
tional farm and factory balance through 
vastly freer trade might cost us something. 
It might oblige us to open our market widely 
to foreign goods, and the effect on prices and 
employment might be adverse. Let us face 





EXPLANATION OF RatTes—Continued 


on August 11, 1948 after having been suspended since 
July 24, 1947. 

Venezuela.—Controlled and free rates identical 

All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition, there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above 
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that fact Currently, we owe full employ- 
ment partly to prodigious consumption of 
American goods by foreigners, on the basis 
largely of American loans and gifts. To stop 
the giving and lending and take imports for 
exports would create a difficult United States 
consumption problem, which might involve 
both production and income distribution 
But we should have an important offset 
Taking goods for goods, by lessening the 
necessity to give away our products, would 
save the taxpayers billions annually Recip- 
rocal world trade might hurt American busi- 
ness to some extent but would benefit the 
American Treasury It would benefit the 
Treasury in two ways: First, in a reduction 
of the foreign relief bill, and secondly, in a 
reduction of our military outlay Foreign 
countries thus helped to be self-supporting 
would be more peaceable. Expensive, yes; 
but not as expensive as another war; and 
perhaps not as expensive as the present re- 
lief system.’ 


Iran: Past and Present. Donald 
N. Wilber. 1948. 234 pp. Price 
$3. Princeton University Press, 


Princeton, N. J. 


“Iranians are much more familiar with the 
United States and with Americans than 
Americans are with Iran,” says Mr. Wilber in 
the preface to his book. He continues with 
an explanation of his purpose in writing this 
book. 

“Most recent publications on Iran have 
dealt with limited aspects of its political, 
economic, and social life. This book is in- 
tended to furnish definitive information 
about the past and the present of this an- 
cient land, and to present a factual picture of 
the country as a whole. The details of con- 
troversial subjects, such as current relations 
between Iran and neighboring powers, are 
not within its scope.” 

The author has a background of travel, res- 
idence, and archeological excavation and ex- 
ploration in several countries of the Middle 
East. Between 1935 and 1939 he was a mem- 
ber of four expeditions sent to Iran by the 
Iranian Institute of New York City, and he 
has also been on the staff of the Iranian 
Institute’s parent organization, the Asia In- 
stitute. He was a resident of Iran from 1942 
to 1946. 

The book has two sections. The first, 
Iran's Heritage, discusses the history, arts, 
languages, and religions of the country from 
4,000 B. C. to the present. The second, Mod- 
ern Iran, explains the political, social, and 
economic structure of the country today 
Attractive illustrations are used throughout 

As for natural resources, Mr. Wilber points 
out that Iran possesses extensive and widely 
varied mineral resources. They include de- 
posits of coal and ores of chrome, iron, lead 
sulfur, copper, silver, gold, nickel, arsenic, 


cobalt, antimony, red oxide, manganese oxide 
and tin. In current years Iran has been the 
fourth largest oil-producing country of the 
world, following the United States, Venezuela, 
and Soviet Russia, and has accounted for 4 
percent of the total annual production, 


International Trade: Tariff and 


Commercial Policies. Asher Isaaes, 
1949, 838 pp. Price $6. Richard 
D. Irwin, Inc., Chicago, Hl. 


This is a textbook in foreign trade, written 
by Dr. Asher Isaacs, Professor of Economics 
at the University of Pittsburgh It is 
written simply and is easily understood, Ip 
speaking of his purpose in writing the text, 
the author says 

“The present volume has been written 
with a new approach, not only to portray 
the principles and policies of the subject 
but also to orient the subject in terms of 
history, geography politics, international 
law, human relations, and economics. Ip 
the process, it is hoped that the student, 
too, will be oriented and will tie together 
his experiences and his education into a 
workable whole. The text stresses the two- 
sided nature of international trade, show- 
ing repeatedly how the act of One nation 
affects another It approaches the subject 
of the tariff and tariff arguments in an 
original manner by printing for the student, 
and later analyzing, the planks on the sub- 
ject from each party platform. All through 
the book the author has sought to do more 
than offer another book on trade. He has 
tried to give the student the ‘feel’ of the 
subject.” 

The book is divided into five parts. Part 
I deals with the nature of trade policies 
in general, with early trade, trading devices, 
and the theories underlying that trade. It 
considers the _ revolt against medieval 
theories and the emergence of the protec- 
tive tariff as a basic policy Part II is a 
study of the tariff in the United States 
from the founding of the Nation to the 
present time It includes the problems of 
tariff making, the work of the Tariff Com- 
mission, and a discussion of the protec- 
tionist, revenue, and free-trade viewpoints 
Part III studies the tariff and closely re- 
lated policies in Europe and Asia. Part IV 
covers the same subjects for the Western 
Hemisphere. Attention also is given here to 
the question of inter-American relationships, 
Part V takes up the problems and policies 
of international trade growing out of geo- 
graphic conditions and sovereignty. The 
policies of control and restriction, the cartel, 
merchant marine and air transportation, and 
the aids extended by governments are con- 
sidered 

The final chapter, World Movements To- 
ward and Away From Freer Trade, shows 
the interrelationships of the policies em- 
ployed historically and currently, and ‘“‘may 
be looked upon as a sort of charted course 
over which nations have passed and toward 
which they seem to be moving.’ 

The foreign trader and the general reader, 
as well as the student, will find Dr. Isaacs’ 
discussicn interesting and enlightening 





The Government of Ethiopia has applied 
for and now has the assistance of a Mission 
of the World Health Organization. Ethiopia 
now has 41 hospitals with a total of 2,425 
beds: Present Government plans call for a 
fully equipped hospital in each of the 11 
provincial capitals, with portable dispen- 
saries and ambulances for treatment and 
transportation of the sick in rural commu- 
nities 
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net profits of companies enjoying great earn- 
ings through the extraction of petroleum and 
minerals. 

(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 
ber 2, 1948, for announcement of the Income- 
Tax Law of November 12, 1948.) 


Zanzibar 
Exchange and Finance 


BupGET ESTIMATES FOR 1949 ANNOUNCED 


The Zanzibar budget estimates for the cal- 
endar year 1949, recently submitted for ap- 
proval to the Legislative Council, are sub- 
stantially above those for the preceding year, 
according to a report received from the 
American Consulate General, Nairobi, Kenya, 
British East Africa, dated February 21, 1949 
Estimates place revenues at £1,084,143 and 
expenditures at £1,347,016 for 1949, as com- 
pared with the approved budget for 1948 of 
£913,084 in revenues and £1,012,317 in ex- 
penditures. A deficit of £262,873 is shown in 
the new budget estimates, representing an 
increase of £164,640 over the deficit in 1948 

A substantial part of the anticipated defi- 
cit is the result of additional expenditures 
of £234,000 to meet the cost of 3 years’ ar- 
rears of Salary revisions of public employees, 
granted in accordance with the recommen- 
dations of a special Commission. Included 
in both revenue and expenditure totals is the 
sum of £169,310 which is expected to be 
largely drawn from the United Kingdom 
Colonial Development and Welfare Fund for 
the purpose of carrying out projects under 
Zanzibar’s 10-year development plan. The 
expected deficit is to be covered largely by 
increased import duties and a new export 
duty on copra 

(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 2, 
1949, for the announcement of the increased 
import duties recently imposed in Zanzibar 
Details regarding Zanzibar’s 10-year devel- 
opment program appeared in FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of December 28, 1946.) 
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New Power Plant. Finland 


The first turbine of Finland’s new power 
plant, Tainionkoski, was put into operation 
in February. The plant is now capable of 
producing 120,000,000 kilowatt-hours an- 
nually, but, when it is completed in 1950, the 
annual production figure is expected to reach 
360,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 


Telephone Facilities 
Improved in Morocco 


The telephone company alone, of the con- 
cessionary companies in Morocco, brought 
about a visible improvement in its facili- 
ties during 1948. In October it completed 
the installation of 500 new telephones and 
added to its central installation and lines 

The company has plans for further expan- 


May 30. 1949 


Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


_Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfer in New 
York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Country Monetary unit 
Australia Pound: Free 
Belgium France 
Canada Dollar: 
Official 
Free 
Ceylon Rupee 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denmark Krone 
France (metropolitan Frane 
Official 
Free 
India Rupee 
Netherlands Guilder 
New Zealand Pound 
Norway Krone 
Philippine Republic Peso 
Portugal Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spain Peseta 
Straits Settlements Dollar 
Sweden Krona 
Switzerland France 
United Kingdom Pound 


Average rate Latest 
available 
quotation, 

1947 1948 April 1949 | May 17, 
(annual) (annual) | (monthly) 1949 
$3. 2100 $3. 2122 | $3. 2112 $3. 2108 
. 0228 . 0228 | . 0228 | . 0228 
1, 0216 1, 0218 
1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 
. 9200 . 9169 . 9357 . 9531 
. 3012 . 3012 
. 0201 . 0201 | . 0201 . 0201 
2086 . 2086 . 2085 . 2085 
. 0084 

2. 0048 . 0047 . 0047 
2. 0032 . 0031 . 0030 
3016 8. 3017 . 3017 . 3017 
3776 . 3767 3765 3762 
3, 2229 43. 5048 3. 9901 3. 9897 
. 2016 . 2016 . 2016 . 2016 
. 4973 . 4972 
. 0403 . 0402 . 0403 . 0403 
4, 0074 4. 0075 4. 0075 4. 0075 

0913 5. 0913 8 
4717 . 4720 
. 2782 . 2782 . 2782 
2336 . 2336 . 2336 
4.0313 4, 0300 4. 0298 





Foreign Bank ‘‘Notes’’ Account rate; average based on quotations beginning Mar. 22, 1949. 
2 Average of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 


Excludes Pakistan, beginning Apr. 1948 


#On Aug. 19, 1948, the New Zealand Government increased the value of its currency, placing it on a par with the 


British pound 
Based on quotations through Dee. 17. 


Note.—Quotations for Ceylon, Philippine Republic, and Straits Settlements available beginning Jan. 24, 1949. 





sion in 1949. Like the other companies, it 
has faced a greatly accelerated demand for 
its services in recent year. In 1936 it had 
fewer than 1,000 subscribers, and it now has 
3,500. It plans the installation of 500 addi- 
tional telephones in 1949, and at least 1,000 
more in 1950. There are at present suffi- 
cient requests for service on hand to insure 
that this number will be subscribed. Should 
demands for service continue at the pres- 
ent rate, the installation of 2,000 rather than 
1,000 telephones is planned for 1950. 


Sweden Expands Power- 
Plant Capacity in °48 


The installed capacity of Sweden's electric 
plants was increased by 4 percent (100,000 
kilowatts) in 1948. This is in line with the 
country’s plan to raise its electric-power pro- 
duction more than 200 percent of the prewar 
level by 1953. However, the annual increase 
now hardly Keeps pace with the annual in- 
crease in demand-—thus making the pros- 
pect for an adequate supply of electric power 
during the next few years dependent upon 
favorable weather. 

Satisfactory rain and snow fall during 
1948 increased the water supply in Sweden's 
reservoirs from 48 percent at the end of 1947 
to over 76 percent at the end of 1948, thereby 
bringing the production of hydroelectric 
energy in 1948 to almost that of 1946, when 
14,600,000,000 kilowatt-hours were produced. 
The 1948 output was not sufficient to meet 
the domestic demand, but was still a consid- 
erable improvement over the 13,400,000,000 
kilowatt-hours produced in 1947. 


Argentina Announces New 
Railway Tariff Schedules 
The new Argentine railway tariff book, 


Libro No. 1, Clasificador y Tarifas Basicas Uni- 
formes, which, effective February 1, 1949, 


supplanted all freight tariff schedules pre- 
viously in use throughout the country, was 
compiled by a special commission designated 
several months ago by the Secretariat of 
Transport to study, revise, and coordinate 
tariff systems. It replaces 19 tariff books 
formerly in use on different railways, and 
reduces to a simple uniform scale an ex- 
tremely complicated rate structure that had 
been developed over the years. 

The new schedule establishes a series of 
classifications for freight, express and excess 
baggage, and livestock, and stipulates basic 
rates for all types of goods. Determination of 
classifications has taken into account the 
intrinsic value of goods so that shipments 
that can absorb higher transport costs pay 
higher rates. In respect to freight, express 
and excess baggage, the unit rate for a spe- 
cific shipment is determined by the volume 
of the shipment and the length of haul. For 
livestock, these determinants also apply, to- 
gether with an additional differential related 
to the type of equipment employed. The 
rate structure is of a parabolic nature; the 
cost per ton-kilometer decreases as the dis- 
tance increases. This principle is essential to 
the Government's program to encourage the 
development of the interior and remote parts 
of the nation. 

The tariff schedule also provides a new 
scale of passenger fares. 


Charges for Electricity 
Increased in Taiwan 


The Taiwan Power Co., which supplies elec- 
tric energy to the island of Taiwan, China, 
increased its electricity charges by 120 per- 
cent on March 1. Water rates in the city of 
Taipei were increased by 300 percent on the 
same date. 

Later in the month a drastic power-ration- 
ing schedule was put into effect. Industrial 
production, in consequence, was reportedly 
cut by 30 to 50 percent. 
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UNITED NATIONS 


Economic Studies and Activities 








Technical Assistance for Economic Development 


Outlined in UN Booklet 


A recent publication of the United 
Nations entitled “Technical Assistance 
for Economic Development Available 
Through the United Nations and the Spe- 
cialized Agencies” reviews the provisions 
that have been made for bringing techni- 
cal assistance to member governments, 
particularly underdeveloped countries. 

A condensation of this publication 
follows: 


The provision of technical assistance to 
Member Governments is recognized as one 
of the major responsibilities of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. Im- 
plicit in the Charter of the United Nations, 
it has been specifically acknowledged in 
various actions taken by the General As- 
sembly, the Economic and Social Council and 
other organs of the United Nations. The 
specialized agencies, too, in their constitu- 
tions and subsequent acts, have accepted 
technical assistance as one of their primary 
functions. 


The United Nations 


The Economic and Social Council has es- 
tablished a number of functional bodies and 
assigned to them specific responsibilities re- 
lated to economic development. Among these 
bodies are: 

(a) The Economic and Employment Com- 
mission, one of whose major functions is to 
advise the Council on problems of economic 
development and progress with special regard 
to the problems of less-developed areas. To 
assist in its work, the Commission was di- 
rected to established a Sub-Commission on 
Economic Development; 

(b) The Statistical Commission whose 
terms of reference include, inter alia, as- 
sistance to the Council “in promoting the 
development of national statistics. . .”; 

(c) The Fiscal Commission which “is au- 
thorized to assist any Member Government of 
the United Nations on ... public finance, 
particularly in its legal, administrative and 
technical aspects ... upon the request of 
that Government”; 

(ad) The Social Commission whose terms 
of reference provide that it shall, inter alia, 
a . advise the Council on practical meas- 
ures that may be needed in the social field.” 

The Economic and Social Council has also 
established a number of regional bodies with 
responsibilities in the field of development. 
These include the Economic Commission for 
Europe, the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East and the Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America. The regional com- 
missions are empowered to initiate and par- 
ticipate in measure for facilitating concerted 
action for raising the level of economic ac- 
tivity within their respective areas. They 
are also empowered to undertake or sponsor, 
as appropriate, investigations and studies of 
economic and technological problems of 
member countries and territories. 
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The Economic Commission for Europe, in 
turn, has established Technical Committees 
for Coal, Steel, Timber, Inland Transport, 
Electric Power, Manpower, and Industry and 
Materials and ad hoc Committees on In- 
dustrial Development and Trade and on Agri- 
cultural Problems. These committees have 
established, as occasion required, some two- 
score subcommittees and working parties to 
deal with such subjects as mining equipment, 
transport equipment, rolling stock, develop- 
ment of power resources, fertilizers and al- 
kalis, conveyor belts and housing. 

The Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East has sought to strengthen its 
activities in the field of economic develop- 
ment by establishing a Working Party on In- 
dustrial Development, by expediting “the 
establishment of an office or other suitable 
machinery for carrying out a programme for 
the promotion of technical training facilities 
within the region, the exchange of trainees 
both within and without the region, and the 
use of expert assistance by Governments,” 
and, pending formal agreement on the more 
permanent machinery, providing for the cre- 
ation of a working section to promote the 
same ends. It has recommended, and the 
Economic and Social Council has since ap- 
proved, the creation of a Bureau of Flood 
Control and the convening of an early meet- 
ing of inland transport experts of countries 
in the Far East. 

The Economic Commission for Latin 
America adopted at its first session a resolu- 
tion authorizing the Executive Secretary to 
undertake ‘“‘a preliminary study of the needs 
of Latin American countries for technical 
and administrative personnel, means and fa- 
cilities, and their present availability in- 
cluding the facilities for technical training.” 


International Labor 
Organization 


The constitution of ILO contains authority 
to accord to Governments at their request 
all appropriate assistance in connection with 
the framing of laws and regulations for the 
improvement of administrative practices and 
systems of inspection 

Of the technical missions sent out by ILO, 
a number have been of a general character, 
the respective Governments having requested 
advice and information in connection with 
the preparation of general labor laws and 
frequently, also, with the organization of 
national labor departments. Missions of this 
sort in recent years have included one to Bo- 
livia in 1940 to report on the application of 
existing labor legislation and to assist in the 
preparation of a new labor code; a mission 
to Haiti in 1944 to assist in the drafting of 
social legislation; a mission to Algiers in 
1944 to cooperate in the drafting of social 
legislation; a mission to China in 1946 to dis- 
cuss a wide program of technical assistance; 
a mission to Iran in 1947 to assist in draft- 
ing labor legislation; and another in 1947, 
to Greece, to examine Greek labor laws and 
make recommendations to the Government 


for their revision. By far the greatest number 
of requests to ILO have been for technica] 
missions to advise on social insurance mat. 
ters. ILO technical missions are available 
to a limited extent to deal with the specia]. 
ized problems of industrial hygiene and in. 
dustrial safety. 

ILO has done much to promote develop. 
mental activities through the medium of in. 
ternational conferences. These have in. 
cluded, in addition to the work of expert 
committees and technical conferences, g 
number of regional meetings. These began 
with meetings in Santiago, Chile, in January 
1936, Havana, Cuba, in December 1939, and 
Mexico City in 1946. They furnished a basis 
for much of the work done by advisory mis- 
sions of the ILO in Latin America. 

During 1947, ILO inaugurated a similar re. 
gional approach to problems of labor and 
employment in the Far East through a Pre. 
paratory Asian Regional Conference, held in 
New Delhi, and in the Middle East through a 
regional meetting in Istanbul for the coun- 
tries of the Near and Middle East 


Food and Agriculture 
Organization 


Responsibility for assistance in the develop. 
ment of agriculture and consequent improve- 
ment in the world level of nutrition rests 
largely with the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations. The scope 
of FAO's assistance in this field in indicated 
by its actual achievements and undertakings 
to date, which include missions, the provision 
of certain supplies, technical research, in- 
ternational education and _ international 
conferences 

FAO has sent out a number of technical ad- 
visory missions to member countries, some 
large, some consisting of Only one or two 
persons; some charged with broad responsi- 
bilities, others concerned with but a single 
problem. 

A mission with very broad responsibilities 
in the field of agriculture and responsibili- 
ties in other flelds as well was sent to Greece 
during 1946, at the request of the Greek 
Government 

A mission of somewhat lesser scope was 
sent to Poland by FAO in 1947 at the invita- 
tion of the Polish Government. This mission 
was asked to give particular attention to im- 
provement in the nutritional level of the 
population, especially children and youths, 
and adaptation of Poland’s agricultural pro- 
duction, based on small family holdings, to 
the country’s nutritional needs and export 
possibilities 

More recently FAO has sent a mission to 
Siam, at the request of the Siamese Govern- 
ment, to advise the Government on the de- 
velopment and control of water supplies; 
on the planning and organization of re- 
search into the technical problems of crop 
husbandry, and in particular those of rice 
cultivation; on the control of rinderpest; 
and on techniques of crop reporting and 
statistical work. The mission was also con- 
cerned with general economic problems, 
rural credit facilities, cooperative organiza- 
tion and improvements in the marketing 
and distribution of food products. 

At the request of the Chinese Government, 
FAO is maintaining in China a number of 
former UNRRA technicians charged with 
advising the Chinese Government on such 
matters as livestock rehabilitation and dis- 
ease control, the production and utilization 
of farm implements, the manufacture and 
use of fertilizers, crop production and allied 
fields, and flood control. For smaller-scale, 
highly specialized tasks FAO provides or re- 
cruits experts on particular problems. 

Three technical officers, one for Latin 
America, one for Europe and one for the 
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Far East, have consulted with Governments 
and assisted in furthering the program for 
a 1950 census of agriculture. 

FAO is now establishing, in each of the 
principal regions of the world, regional offices 
which will function as servicing centers for 
the organization’s technical assistance pro- 
grams. 

In a recent undertaking, FAO has sup- 
plied small quantities of hybrid corn to ex- 
periment stations in Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Italy, Poland and Yugoslavia. A 
similar undertaking is being initiated in 
Latin America. The purpose of these un- 
dertakings is to enable corn breeders to profit 
from the years of research that went into the 
development of hybrids in the United States 
of America. 

FAO has undertaken a substantial amount 
of research on agricultural problems, with 
special attention to the problems of less- 
developed areas. 

As part of this program FAO has sent ex- 
perts in particular phases of agriculture to 
the Near East to conduct field research on 
problems of special importance in that area. 
FAO has also conducted headquarters re- 
search on a number of other agricultural 
questions of interest to members. 

FAO, in 1947, sponsored three technical 
schools in Europe dealing respectively with 
hybrid corn, laboratory techniques in han- 
dling sera, and artificial insemination. Dur- 
ing 1948 it sponsored schools on food-preser- 
vation techniques, soil-conservation meas- 
ures and other subjects of particular concern. 

In response to a request from member 
Governments in the Near East, a Training 
School for Agricultural Statistics offering a 
three months’ curriculum was established in 
Baghdad in February 1948. 

The FAO mission to Poland included a 
forestry expert, and the mission to Siam in- 
cluded an expert to advise the Siamese Gov- 
ernment on forest conservation and man- 
agement, with special regard to the more 
efficient exploitation and utilization of that 
country’s teak and other tropical forest re- 
sources. Groups of experts are to be sent by 
FAO to investigate the specific forestry prob- 
lems of the Middle East and Mediterranean 
area, of Caribbean countries, and of certain 
undeveloped forest tracts in Latin America. 

An important part of the continuing pro- 
gram of FAO is devoted to coordination of 
technical research designed to provide mem- 
ber Governments and the general public with 
information on current forestry practices 
and developments in forest products indus- 
tries and manufacturing techniques. 

Machinery for the international examina- 
tion of European timber problems was created 
at the Marianske Lazne Conference, held in 
the spring of 1947 at the joint invitation of 
FAO and the Czechoslovak Government. One 
of the results of this Conference was the 
establishment by the FAO of a European 
Working Group that has assumed responsibil- 
ity, inter alia, for the secretariat of the FAO 
ECE Timber Committee 

A Latin-American Conference on Forestry 
and Forest Products was held at Teresopolis, 
Brazil, in April 1948, at the joint invitation 
of FAO and the Brazilian Government. It 
recommended the early establishment of a 
Forestry Working Group in Latin America 
and the organization of a Latin-American 
Commission for Forestry and Forest Products. 

FAO is arranging a similar conference for 
Asia and the Far East. 

A World Forestry Congress, sponsored by 
FAO and to be called by the Government of 
Finland during 1949, will deal with problems 
of increasing available supplies of forest 
products by improving the production of 
existing forests, opening up forests which are 
not as yet being used, and methods for 
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reducing waste and increasing the efficiency 
of utilization. 

The establishment of an International Rice 
Council was approvel by the FAO Council in 
April 1948, as the result of recommendations 
made by an FAO Rice Conference held in 
Baguio. 

An FAO Near East Conference was con- 
vened in the early part of 1948. This Con- 
ference considered reports from member 
Governments on their natural agricultural 
resources, their plans for developing these 
resources and their immediate material re- 
quirements for the implementation of these 
development plans. 


United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization 


The United Nations and the specialized 
agencies are all concerned to some extent 
with education and technical training, but 
primary responsibility in this field rests with 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO). 

A major undertaking of UNESCO is the 
development of a program of fundamental 
education designed to launch, upon a world- 
wide scale, an attack upon ignorance, by 
helping all member States who desire such 
help to establish a minimum fundamental 
education for all their citizens. Priority will 
be given to the industrially less-advanced 
regions of the world and to underprivileged 
groups in industrialized countries. The pur- 
pose of fundamental education is, among 
other things, to teach the illiterates of the 
world to read and write. In this program, 
UNESCO will cooperate closely with other 
specialized agencies, especially WHO and 
FAO. 

UNESCO is establishing an active Clear- 
ing-House in Fundamental Education to col- 
lect and distribute technical information 
through a quarterly bulletin and supporting 
documents, to obtain and analyze materials 
used in fundamental education and to keep 
an up-to-date register of experts and workers 
in this field. 

UNESCO has also undertaken, in coopera- 
tion with certain international scientific or- 
ganizations, to create a World Center of 
Scientific Liaison. The functions of this 
Center include, among others, operation of 
an information service on scientific appa- 
ratus, abstracting and other scientific docu- 
mentation, rationalization of scientific pub- 
lications, arrangements for the international 
exchange of scientists, facilitation of the 
movement of scientists across frontiers, and 
the compilation of a world register of scien- 
tists and scientific institutions. 

UNESCO is also establishing Field Science 
Cooperation Offices in locations remote from 
world centers of science and technology. 
These offices are designed to facilitate con- 
tact between scientists and technologists 
in various parts of the world, to assist in ob- 
taining translations and reprints of scientific 
literature, and to facilitate the exchange of 
scientific personnel in the areas concerned. 

UNESCO and other international organ- 
izations are engaged in research pertinent to 
education and technical training. UNESCO 
has completed a number of studies of the 
needs of devastated countries in certain 
branches of education. It has also initiated 
a libraries program that includes studies of 
existing facilities for training in librarian- 
ship, an annotated bibliography of currently 
used books on librarianship, studies of ex- 
change, distribution and loan of books and 
the improvement of bibliographical services, 
and studies of techniques of reproduction. 

With respect to training abroad, UNESCO 
has granted to each of its eight war-devas- 


tated member States fellowships for study in 
such fields as science and social development, 
cinema and radio education, educational 
problems of war-handicapped children, li- 
brarianship, educational administration, and 
art and music education. Well over fifty fel- 
lowships were made available to students and 
research workers in devastated countries dur- 
ing 1948, together with many scholarships 
and study-grants donated by member States 
and international organizations. UNESCO is 
now preparing a handbook of facilities for 
international fellowships. 

International conferences have occupied 
an important place in the work of UNESCO. 
During 1947 the Organization arranged two 
International Conferences on Fundamental 
Education—one in Nanking and one in Mexico 
City; conducted a Summer Seminar on Edu- 
cation for International Understanding at 
Sevres, France; promoted a conference at 
Belem do Para, Brazil, and one at Iquitos, 
Peru, in connection with the proposed Inter- 
national Hylean Amazon Institute; collabo- 
rated with WHO in convening in Paris a Com- 
mittee of Experts on the Coordination of 
Medical Abstracting Services; arranged two 
international meetings of experts, in Paris 
and New York, to consider the social and 
international implications of science and its 
popularization; and arranged or assisted in 
preparations for international conferences or 
meetings of experts on philosophy and hu- 
manistic studies, museums, and on the free 
flow of information. 


International Civil Aviation 
Organization 


The International Civil Aviation Organ- 
ization (ICAO) has broad responsibilities in 
the field of air transportation. The exten- 
sion of technical assistance to member States 
is provided in its Convention which states, 
in part, that the ICAO Council may “conduct 
research into all aspects of air transport and 
air navigation which are of international im- 
portance, communicate the results of its re- 
search to the contracting States, and facili- 
tate the exchange of information between 
contracting States or air transport and air 
navigation matters.” 

ICAO has rendered substantial assistance 
to members through its “Joint Support” pro- 
grams which are carried out by the partici- 
pation of several States in the cooperative 
maintenance of a system of facilities, or by 
financial contributions by several States, 
through the organization, for the assistance 
of a single State in maintaining a system of 
facilities. The technical assistance rendered 
by ICAO arises from its role in these programs 
as well as from its technical assistance pro- 
grams as such. 

The Joint Support projects in Iceland, for 
example, were preceded in both cases by 
technical missions which, among other 
things, advised the Government of Iceland 
on the reduction of interference of the 
Loran station with the radio communica- 
tions of the Icelandic fishing fleet. In 1946, 
a technical mission was sent to Greece to 
investigate civil aerodrome developments in 
the Athens area and to advise on the plans 
and cost of reconstructing the Fallinikon 
airport. Staff members of the organization 
have visited the civil aviation departments 
of member States from time to time to as- 
sist in the interpretation and application 
of ICAO standards and procedures, statisti- 
cal requirements and other activities. 

ICAO maintains a list of consultants in 
the different fields of Joint Support activity 
for ready reference whenever requests are 
received for technical advice or assistance. 
It has also assisted contracting States in 
recruiting aeronautical experts qualified to 
act as technical advisers in the implementa- 
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tion of civil aviation programs of those 
States. 

ICAO collects, examines and publishes in- 
formation relating to the advancement of 
air navigation and the operation of inter- 
national air services. A permissive func- 
tion of the organization is the conduct of 
research into all aspects of air transport 
and air navigation which are of interna- 
tional importance, the communication of 
the results of its research to the contract- 
ing States, the facilitation of the exchange 
of information between contracting States 
on air transport and air navigation matters 
and the study of any matters affecting co- 
operation in the organization of interna- 
tional air transport. 

The organization furnishes assistance to 
its member States in the training of tech- 
nical personnel. The primary function of 
the organization in training is to assess the 
requirements of the contracting State upon 
whom the primary responsibility for train- 
ing rests. Provision has been made, how- 
ever, to employ training experts on the staff 
who will visit member States to give ad- 
vice and assistance in training. 

ICAO convenes international conferences 
on various technical aspects of international 
civil aviation in order to secure the greatest 
possible degree of standardization in prac- 
tice and procedure on all phases of air 
navigation, aircraft construction and op- 
eration. Conferences are also held on the 
economic and legal aspects of international 
civil aviation in order to permit the greatest 
possible degree of economic cooperation 
and to develop a body of international air 
law. 


International Monetary Fund 


The International Monetary Fund is pre- 
pared to give members advice regarding 
monetary and banking policy and organiza- 
tion. Derived from its primary functions of 
promoting monetary cooperation and pro- 
viding short-term credit facilities, the role 
of the Fund may be regarded as that of a 
specialized adviser on the monetary and 
banking prerequisites of a successful develop- 
ment policy. 

The Fund uses three different mechanisms 
in performing this service. First, the Board 
of Executive Directors serves constantly, at 
the headquarters of the Fund, as an inter- 
national body available for financial consul- 
tation on a multilateral basis. Second, the 
Fund sends out, at the request of members 
technical missions to collect information on 
the basis of which recommendations may 
subsequently be made to the Governments 
concerned, or on occasion to work out with 
the Government concerned the legislative, 
administrative and technical details of a 
particular program. Third, officials of the 
Government concerned sometimes bring their 
problems to the seat of the Fund for dis- 
cussion with staff experts and executive 
directors. 

The Fund has provided one or more of 
these types of assistance to many of its forty- 
six member countries. During the past year 
alone representatives of the Fund visited 
twenty-five member countries, while the 
Executive Board served continuously as a 
panel for discussion of the fundamental 
problems of member countries and the tech- 
nical staff had under constant review de- 
velopments in the financial situations of 
these countries. The technical assistance 
provided to its members by the Fund is ordi- 
narily not publicized in any way since it is 
regarded as a confidential arrangement be- 
tween the Fund and the Government to 
which it is provided. 

The Fund also undertakes certain projects 
designed to benefit, not one country alone, 
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but all member countries. In this connec- 
tion may be cited the Balance of Payments 
Manual, published by the Fund in January 
1948 after considerable study by the staff of 
the Fund in collaboration with representa- 
tives of thirty countries and international 
organizations. The Manual is designed to 
assist members in the compilation of ade- 
quate balance-of-payments statistics, thereby 
providing the Fund with data necessary for 
its operations and, at the same time, giving 
members a better understanding of their 
own financial situation 


International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development 


The primary function of the International 
Bank is to provide funds for economic de- 
velopment, either by direct loans or the guar- 
antee of private loans and investments. In- 
cident thereto, however, the Bank has found 
it advisable to perform certain technical ad- 
visory functions 

The Bank’s Second Annual Report state 
that, “while the Bank cannot undertake to 
furnish technical assistance from its own 
staff on any large scale, it can help its mem- 


ber nations to select and procure the neces- 
technicians 

ring recent months, the Bank has, upon 
request, des 


tries 1n vari 


patc hed study 
bus areas Of the world in order t 
make general economic studies and 
the particular problems facing the country 
or countries concerned. Such missions have 
gone to Chile, Mexico, Brazil, the Philippins 
Republic, Peru, Bolivia and various Euro- 
pean countries A number of requests for 
missions to other countries are pending and 
it is anticipated that, during the forthcom- 
ing months, study groups will be 
in appropriate cases in response to such re- 
quests 

The studies made by these missions fur- 
nish the Bank with first-hand information 
on conditions in the country concerned and 


sent out 


often serve as a basis for loan discussions 
In cases where the Bank is called upon for 
recommendations regarding the economikk 
and financial problems facing the country 
concerned, these studies may also serve as a 
basis for such recommendations In the case 
of Chile, for example, the findings of the 
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* at the Milan (Italy) Trade Fair. 


Mission sent by the Bank served as the basis 
of a series of recommendations on financial 
matters that were subsequently carried out 
by the Chilean Government At the request 
of the Chilean Government, the Bank also 
furnished Chile with the names of various 
independent technical experts in particular 
fields of development, some of whom were 
subsequently engaged by Chile to assist in 
the preparation of development plans 


International Telecommunicé 
tions Union 


The International Telecommunications 
Union (ITU) has responsibilities for develop- 
ment activities in the field of radio, tele- 
phonic and telegraphic communication. The 
Convention of the ITU specifies that the 
Union undertake studies, formulate recom- 


mendations, and collect and publish informa- 


hn on telecommunication matter for the 
benefit of all members and associate mem- 
ers 

The International Tele nmunications 
Union publishe mont he Journal des 
Telecommunicatio1 eneral periodi 

ering worid deveionpme t re ev {1 tech- 
nical literature, review f legislation and 
bibliographie The Unio publishes 
nnually, international statistics on the sev- 
eral branches of telecommunication 


World Health Organization 


Ihe objective of the World Health Organ 
ization (WHO) is the attainment by all 
peoples of the highest possible level of 
health.” The Organization recognizes that 
one of the best means of attaining this ob- 


jective is through the provision of technical 


assistance in as many fields as possible and 
the dissemination of technical knowledge re- 
lating to every aspect of health 

Practically all the functions of the organi- 


zation, under its constitution, relate to tech- 
form or another 

Medical missions constitute one aspect of 
the field services program through which 
WHO has continued the health advisory 
services formerly provided by UNRRA. WHO 
missions are operating at the present time 
in China, Greece and Ethiopia 
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The WHO mission in China is assisting tne 
Government in emergency public health 
measures and in the training of medical and 
technical personnel. This mission is con- 
cerned with the control of epidemic diseases 
and an antituberculosis project using BCG; 
it is also aiding in the production of biologi- 
cals and pharmaceuticals, in the improve- 
ment of port sanitation services, in maternal 
and child health projects and in other public 
health matters. Three members of the mis- 
sion have carried out assignments in Com- 
munist-controlled territories. One staff 
member has made several trips to this area, 
and is now serving also as a representative of 
the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund. 

The principal tasks of the WHO mission 
in Greece have been malaria control and a 
campaign against tuberculosis. DDT spray- 
ing and auxiliary measures have reduced the 
incidence of malaria on the Greek mainland 
by as much as 85 percent in extreme cases. 

The anti-tuberculosis program included 
restoration of hospitals and rural centers, 
and training in tuberculosis nursing. In 
addition, the mission is advising the Govern- 
ment in regard to the use of new drugs and 
in various public health problems. 

The program of the Ethiopia mission com- 
prises training courses for sanitary inspectors 
and for hospital dressers (men trained in the 
elements of hygiene and care of the sick), 
sanitary engineering projects in the neigh- 
borhood of Addis Ababa, assistance in epi- 
demic control and advice to the Government 
on a program of medical education. WHO 
experts recently carried out surveys of tuber- 
culosis and the venereal diseases—two out- 
standing health problems in Ethiopia. 

A team of WHO experts arrived in India 
in April 1948 to demonstrate BCG vaccination 
against tuberculosis and to help set up and 
train personnel for the first laboratory for 
the production of this vaccine in India. 

WHO also provides an important service 
to members in connection with the recruit- 
ment of technical personnel abroad. For 
example, it is now planning to recommend 
to Ceylon, at the request of the Government, 
experts who might be recruited to assist the 
Government of Ceylon in the reorganization 
of its public health services 

During the recent outbreak of cholera in 
Egypt, WHO, acting as coordinating agent, 
surveyed vaccine production facilities in 
Europe and the United States, coordinated 
all requests in order to avoid competitive 
bidding, and made arrangements for the spe- 
cial production of vaccine in the United 
States in quantities sufficient to meet the 
emergency 

Assistance in the selection and procure- 
ment of medical books and periodicals was 
given by WHO to eight countries which re- 
quested such aid in 1947. 

Leading scientists of Denmark, France, 
India, Switzerland, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States met at Geneva in March 
1948 for the second session of the Expert 
Committee on Biological Standardization 
At this session they adopted an ambitious 
plan of experimental research 

Both in 1947 and in 1948, allotments for 
fellowships have constituted by far the 
largest single category of expenditures under 
the field services program of WHO. More 
than $180,700 was expanded for fellowships 
in 1947, when the program was beginning 
to get under way. There is provision for 
potential allotments of more than $1,000,- 
000 for fellowships in 1948 


International Trade 


Organization 


The responsibilities of the International 
Trade Organization in respect of technical 
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Foreign Service Officers 
DANIEL McCOY BRADDOCK 


Daniel McCoy Braddock, First Secretary 
and Economic and Commercial Consul at 
Madrid, has been an Officer of the Foreign 
Service of the 
United States since 
March 1929. For- 
eign posts at which 
he has served in- 
clude Medan, Bar- 
celona, Caracas, 
Porto Alegre, Ba- 
hia, and Para. 
Early in 1945 he re- 
ported to the De- 
partment of State 
where he _ served 
consecutively as 
Assistant Chief and 
later Chief of the 
Division of Brazil- 
ian Affairs, as 
Trade Agreement 
Negotiator, and as Advisor to the American 
Republics Branch of the Division of Com- 
mercial Policy. He was transferred to Madrid 
in the autumn of 1948. 

Mr. Braddock, a native of Little Rock, Ark., 
received his A. B. and M. A. degrees from 
Kenyon College and also studied at V’Ecole 
Libre des Sciences Politiques in Paris. He 
was a law clerk for a year before joining the 
Foreign Service. 
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assistance to members in their programs of 
development are particularized, in part, that 
“the organization shall, within its powers and 
resources, at the request of any Member, 

“Study the Member's natural resources 
and potentialities for industrial and gen- 
eral economic development, and assist in 
the formulation of plans for such develop- 
ment; 

“Furnish the Member with appropriate 
advice concerning its plans for economic 
development or reconstruction and the 
financing and carrying out of its programs 
for economic development or reconstruction; 
or 

“Assist the Member to procure such advice 
or study.” 

The establishment of the International 
Trade Organization awaits the ratification of 
the charter adopted on March 24, 1948, at the 
United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Employment held at Havana. The Havana 
Conference set up an Interim Commission, 
one of the functions of which is to recom- 
mend measures to be taken by the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization in the field of 
technical assistance, pursuant to a resolu- 
tion relating to economic development and 
reconstruction adopted by the Conference in 
conjunction with the Final Act. 





Cuba’s Imports of 
Machinery and Vehicles 


Imports into Cuba of machinery, instru- 
ments, apparatus, and vehicles from the 
United States during the first 6 months of 
1948 amounted to $45,400,000, or about 97 
percent of the total imports of such com- 
modities. In 1947 the import of these com- 
modities from the United States amounted 
to $74,800,000 out of the total imports in 
that class of $77,900,000 (or about 96 per- 
cent). Imports of automobiles, machinery, 
and many other items increased substan- 
tially during 1948 as a result of the fulfill- 
ment of a large volume of long-standing 
orders. 


Trade of Southern Asia Is 

Growing — Has Prospects 

for Favorable Future 
(Continued from p. 10) 


In addition to the restoration and ex- 
tension of existing irrigation works, Cey- 
lon is planning to bring new land under 
cultivation through multipurpose irri- 
gation and hydroelectric projects. Work 
is commencing on the Gal Oya project, 
and, in addition, designs have been com- 
pleted for a second project known as 
Wolowe Ganga. Although the primary 
object of these projects is to increase 
the rice acreage, it is also the intention 
to devote part of the area to new crops 
which have not hitherto been grown in 
Ceylon to any large extent. 

At present would-be investors both in 
India and elsewhere have adopted a pol- 
icy of caution. The earlier policy state- 
ments of the Government of India have 
not been conducive to promoting private 
foreign investments, while Pakistan, be- 
cause it is a new country and offers lim- 
ited market potentialities, is not yet able 
to attract the foreign capital needed for 
the industries which the Government is 
seeking to promote. Indian Prime Minis- 
ter Nehru has recently offered induce- 
ments to foreign investors in a policy 
statement to the Parliament to the effect 
that foreign private investment capital 
would be accorded national treatment in 
India. He also stated, “We do not fore- 
see any difficulty in continuing existing 
facilities for the remittance of profits, 
and the Government has no intentions 
to place any restriction on the with- 
drawal of foreign capital investments, 
but the remittance facilities would nat- 
urally depend on _ foreign-exchange 
considerations.” 

While it is true that many British in- 
terests have sold their holdings in India, 
many others have remained and reor- 
ganized their businesses to bring more 
Indians into active participation. Pre- 
liminary figures for 1947 indicate that 
there was a net outflow of private United 
States capital from prepartitioned India 
of $1,600,000 which consisted of a net 
increase of United States direct invest- 
ment of $2,700,000 in the distribution 
category and a net disinvestment of 
$4,300,000 in the miscellaneous group. 
When the obstacles to investments by 
foreigners in Indian and Pakistan busi- 
ness enterprises are cleared, there will 
probably be forthcoming substantial 
amounts of foreign capital to aid in pro- 
moting the industrial development of 
these countries. 

India and Pakistan’s businessmen and 
investors also have shown reluctance to 
invest in new enterprises or expand ex- 
isting ones. The Government of India 
in particular has sought to allay fears 
of rapid nationalization and otherwise 
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to encourage investment. In both coun- 
tries, an industrial finance corporation 
has been formed for the purpose of mak- 
ing medium- and long-term credits more 
readily available for industrial purposes. 
As the plans for the industrial develop- 
ment of India and Pakistan materialize, 
these countries will be in a position to ex- 
pand exports of manufactured and semi- 
manufactured goods needed to obtain the 
foreign exchange necessary to finance 
their import requirements. 

A major factor to be considered in ap- 
praising the current and potential mar- 
ket for United States products in South- 
ern Asia is the availability of dollar re- 
sources to finance American consumer 
and capital goods. Although the coun- 
tries of Southern Asia think well of 
American-made goods and would like to 
expand their purchases in the United 
States, their dollar imports are limited by 
the shortage of available dollar resources. 
Because the Dominions of India, Paki- 
stan, and Ceylon have a more adequate 
supply of currently expendable sterling 
than of dollars, it is inevitable that these 
Dominion Governments should favor im- 
ports from countries that accept payment 
in sterling. Only the most essential 
items may be imported freely from the 
dollar and other hard-currency areas. 
The Governments of India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon are attempting to solve the prob- 
lem of dollar shortages by attracting 
American private investments, expand- 
ing exports to the dollar area, and reduc- 
ing imports from this area. 

An Export Advisory Council consisting 
of Indian exporters and major indus- 
trialists interested in export trade has 
recently submitted a report to the Gov- 
ernment of India. This report, now un- 
der review by the Department of Com- 
merce of India, contains recommenda- 
tions for increasing exports to the dollar 
area of such commodities as jute, oils, 
oilseeds, tea, cloth, mica, shellac, gums 
and resins, hides and skins, manganese, 
and artware. Export duties are cited as 
a factor tending to discourage exports 
to hard-currency countries. The Gov- 
ernment of India recently reduced such 
duties on a number of commodities and 
has also stimulated exports to the dollar 
area by liberalizing license requirements 
for such exports. 

In consideration of the diverse condi- 
tions affecting the industrial and agri- 
cultural development and the foreign- 
exchange position of the countries in this 
region, it is extremely difficult to make 
any prediction of their future trade pat- 
tern. However, it is believed that the 
value of Pakistan and Indian trade with 
the United States in 1949 will be of 
about the same magnitude as in 1948 or 
will decrease slightly if the prices of 
traded commodities fall. Pakistan’s sur- 
plus trade balance with the United 
States in 1948 may be reversed in 1949 
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devoid of equipment of any kind. 
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skilled trades. 





Division of Apprenticeship, U. 
staff to help in this connection. 


ECA Vocational Training Project Should Help Spur Greek Recovery 


A vocational training project designed to contribute materially to Greek recovery is 
being organized in Greece under direction of D. Alan Strachan, chief of the Labor and 
Manpower Division of the Economic Cooperation Administration’s Mission in Athens 
and Dr. Albert Croft, vocational education specialist. 

Mr. Strachan has recently been in Washington for consultation with ECA officials on 
this and other phases of the European Recovery Program. He said there is a tremendous 
need for vocational training in Greece, where there has been none for 8 or 10 years 
It is proposed to gear the training as closely as possible to the needs of industry. 7 

The program will be based on training young men to use their hands in trades and 
crafts as opposed to the traditional education in classical subjects. 

So great is the demand for vocational training that a screening of applicants will 
be necessary, and a prime problem will be to reduce the classes to workable size, 


Virtually all of the schools in Greece were damaged or destroyed during the war 
and, where buildings remained for resumption of educational activities, they were 


Center of the program is a building in Athens, which in prewar days provided training 
facilities for some 2,000 students and housing facilities for about 1,500 of them. This 
building is being re-equipped to serve as a nucleus for the program, which also calls 
for training courses at Athens, two night schools at Piraeus, one at Salonika. and one 
at another location. Over-all cost of the project for this year will run about $1.000.000 
of direct dollar aid from ECA. The results are expected to contribute materially to the 
Greeks’ recovery program, since there is a demand for skilled labor in almost every 


As a result of a recent trip to England by Mr. Strachan and Dr. Croft, the development 
of vocational schools and training centers in Greece will be advanced by about a vear 
The British Labor Ministry agreed to assistance based on experience in Britain, where 
a comprehensive vocational training program was established after the war. Mr. Strachan 
and Dr. Croft observed vocational work and visited shops being used in teaching various 


The British Ministry has supplied the Greek Mission with a complete list of tools, 
machines, and materials necessary for the establishment and maintenance of vocational 
training centers. Orders already have been placed in the United States and the United 
Kingdom for necessary equipment to get the program under way in Greece. 

One phase of the vocational training program involves apprenticeships for Greek 
youths to provide on-the-job experience in basic trades. 
S. Department of Labor, has assigned a member of his 
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William Patterson, Director, 








if large imports of capital goods from 
the United States continue to be licensed. 

From the long-range point of view, it 
is believed that trade of both India and 
Pakistan with the United will gradually 
increase over the years. Ceylon’s trade 
with the United States in 1949 may be 
of a greater magnitude than in 1948 de- 
pending on the outcome of current 
United Kingdom and Ceylon trade and 
payments discussions as to the utiliza- 
tion of Ceylon’s dollar earnings. The 
long-term trend is dependent on the 
world prices of Ceylon’s three principal 
exports, tea, rubber, and coconuts. Af- 
ghanistan’s trade with the United States 
depends primarily on the United States 
market for karakul skins. 

A generally favorable trend is indi- 
cated in the trade of the region both 
with the United States and with the rest 
of the world. Since the countries in 
Southern Asia are substantial export- 
ers of industrial raw materials, the 
prices of their exports are susceptible 
to changes that are directly determined 
by the trend in the economic activity 
in the United States and other industrial 
countries of the world. Assuming a 
stable or constantly expanding world 
economy, it is reasonable to assume that 
the countries in the region should enjoy 
a stable or an expanding world market 
for their products. 


The Trans-Canada 
Highway—Problems, 
Prospects, Pros and Cons 


(Continued from p. 11) 


Finances: All-Important Point 


THE ALL-IMPORTANT POINT of fi- 
nances was apparently discussed by the 
Conference in some detail, and here 
again there seems to have been a fairly 
close meeting of the minds. Experts for 
the Federal Government estimated that 
the completed highway would cost per- 
haps $225,000,000, while the experts for 
the Provinces felt that the cost would 
be closer to $265,000,000. A quarter of 
a billion dollars, therefore, is probably a 
reasonable guess as to the cost of the 
project. No firm agreement has yet been 
reached as to the share each party will 
assume. The Federal Government is 
talking in terms of a 50-50 division of 
the cost, while the Provinces feel that 
they should not pay more than a third. 
It is understood that neither party took 
so strong a position that a compromise 
cannot be reached. 

Apparently representatives of the two 
Provinces which have so far contributed 
the greatest share to the construction of 
a Trans-Canada Highway, namely, On- 
tario and Quebec, attended the December 
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Conference prepared to take a strong 
position on the question of the Federal 
grants for new construction. They were 
afraid that they would receive less than 
their fair share because, to a large ex- 
tent, their contribution to the highway 


had already been made. It is under- 
stood, however, that the Dominion repre- 
sentatives took a broad view of the sub- 
ject and are prepared to make grants to 
the two Provinces which would be in line 
with what the Federal contribution 
would have been if the Provinces were 
constructing their section of the high- 
way from the start. 

The question of financing the road is 
naturally a very important one, par- 
ticularly from the point of view of the 
several Provinces. Contrary to the gen- 
eral practice in the United States, it 
has not been customary for Canadian 
Provinces to apply to highway construc- 
tion and improvement all of, or a sub- 
stantial part of, the tax revenues they 
receive from the sale of gasoline. While 
some of the revenue from the ‘‘gas” tax 
does find its way into highway construc- 
tion and maintenance, the custom has 
been to finance the cost of new highways 
out of bond issues which are later re- 
tired from the general tax revenue. 

It is questionable whether the tax on 
gasoline can be increased very much 
without actually decreasing the revenue. 
At the present time the Provincial gaso- 
line taxes range from 9 cents to 13 cents 
an imperial gallon, with the highest tax 
being charged in the Maritime Prov- 
inces, where it is assessed at 13 cents a 
gallon, while Manitoba and Alberta have 
the lowest tax rate at 9 cents a gallon. 
{Imperial gallon=1.2 U. S. gallons.] 


Who Would Control 


Construction ? 


ANOTHER POINT of possible conten- 
tion, and one that was successfully over- 
come, concerned the question of who 
would control the actual construction 
of the highway. The Provinces felt very 
strongly that the control, together with 
the allocation of the construction con- 
tracts, should rest in their hands. This 
is naturally important to them for politi- 
cal reasons, and the Dominion Govern- 
ment, being well aware that the Prov- 
inces had a great deal of merit on their 
side, was willing to let them retain 
control. 

Finally, the conferees were able to 
reach an agreement concerning mini- 
mum construction standards for the 
highway. While actual details are not 
known, it is understood that the road 
will be hard-surfaced and that, while the 
pavement will be permanent, it will not 
necessarily be of concrete. 

In addition to the fact that the exact 
proportion of the Federal grant has not 
been determined, and that the method of 
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International Advertising 
Convention Planned 


Plans for an international advertising 
convention to be held in New York in 
early October were reviewed May 3 at a 
luncheon meeting of a Committee on 
Arrangements of the Export Advertising 
Association, 

Marking the first time such a gather- 
ing has been held by the Association 
since 1939, the Convention is expected 
to draw advertising executives from 
many lands as well as hundreds of 
domestic and export advertising officials 
from all parts of the United States. In 
addition to providing “open discussion 
workshops” at which problems in the 
industry can be aired, annual awards are 
planned for various types of oversea 
advertising campaigns. 

Paul R. Kruming, Convention Chair- 
man and president of the National 
Export Advertising Service, Inc., stated 
that the meeting would be an all-day 
session devoted primarily to working 
problems such as how to determine over- 
sea advertising budgets for 1950, evalu- 
ation of media, point-of-sale dealer aids, 
research and marketing data, and related 
topics. 











financing the new construction is still 
under study, certain other problems also 
await solution. For example, it is under- 
stood that the question of maintaining 
the new highway was not resolved. This 
is an important problem and the Prov- 
inces will naturally be interested in 
learning whether Federal aid is to be 
forthcoming to assist them in maintain- 
ing the highway once it is constructed. 


Limitations Seen 


CANADIANS FEEL that to make over 
what they have into a first-class road 
may cost a quarter of a billion dollars 
and that this would have to be a safe 
road with low curvature, good visibility, 
and a permanent pavement. 

To do this, however, there are imposed 
two limitations on progress, namely, each 
Province’s ability to finance its share, 
and the capacity of the road-building in- 
dustry to do the work. All nine Prov- 
inces together have been spending about 
$75,000,000 a year on their highways. 
This expenditure is divided roughly into 
one-third new construction and two- 
thirds maintenance. No one Knows at 
the moment how much more the Prov- 
inces can afford to spend on the new 
highway. 

So far as the capacity of the road- 
building industry is concerned, that, too, 
remains somewhat of an unknown quan- 
tity. A qualified observer estimates that 
the present industry in each Province 
might be able to complete the job in 
10 to 12 years. If contractors were 
moved from one Province to the other, 
the time might be substantially reduced. 


However, bearing in mind the aware- 
ness of the Provinces as to the political 
factors involved, it is doubtful whether 
they would be willing to import con- 
tractors and workers from another 
Province, or from the United States, to 
do work which they believe should re- 
dound to the benefit of their own 
citizens. 

Obviously, the construction of a Trans- 
Canada Highway, which must be a first- 
class road, is a long-term development. 
Just how long will depend not only on 
these factors but also on how much the 
Provinces wish to use this type of work 
to take up the slack in employment. 


Significant Advantages 


SEVERAL noteworthy advantages will 
accrue to the Canadians by the construc- 
tion of this modern highway. First of 
all, there is the factor of national pride 
in having a good coast-to-coast high- 
way. Secondly, there is obviously some 
military value in having such a road, 
particularly if it led through Edmonton 
and connected with the Alaska Highway, 
but some Canadians feel that the great- 
est strategic value would come from the 
highways that would span out from the 
main road to points off line. From the 
monetary point of view, the Trans- 
Canada Highway would perhaps do a 
great deal to attract tourists to Canada, 
particularly if it were coupled with bet- 
ter access routes across the border. To 
assure the greatest advantage, good 
service facilities and tourist accommo- 
dations would have to be provided along 
the route. 

Surprisingly enough, some Canadians 
feel that highway transport cannot com- 
pete successfully with the Canadian rail- 
ways, particularly in the long haul of 
bulk commodities. Even for other truck- 
ing, the Trans-Canada would be sub- 
ject to shut-down during the winter over 
many stretches of the route, so that 
reliable service could not be offered. 
This view is obviously open to argument, 
since, if there were a first-class road, the 
public would certainly demand that it be 
kept open. A usable highway would, al- 
most of itself, cause an increase in truck 
traffic—which, in turn, would take some 
business away from Canada’s railroads. 
These railroads are already experiencing 
considerable difficulty due to the fact 
that their freight-rate structure cannot 
keep pace with increasing costs, and any 
competition would be bound to hurt 
them immediately. It is not known how 
the Federal Government plans to recon- 
cile its proposed highway development 
with its policy toward the Canadian 
railways. 





The Central Glass and Ceramics Institute 
is considering the possibility of manufactur- 
ing optical glass in India. 
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UNITED NATIONS 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


This Agreement, which was signed in Geneva on 30 Octo- 
ber 1947 at the final meeting of the Second Session of the 
Preparatory Committee of the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Employment, contains the Final Act adopted 
by the Preparatory Committee, the General Clauses of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the Schedule of 
Tariff Concessions, and the Protocol of Provisional Appli- 
cation. A total of 123 negotiated agreements by the 16 
participating nations and trading groups are included in 
the Schedules of Tariff Concessions. 


In his closing address to the final meeting of the Pre- 
paratory Committee, the Chairman, Mr. Max Suetens, 


representative of Belgium, summarized the importance of 
the General Agreement: 

“The signing of the Final Act today marks the completion 
of the most comprehensive and most far-reaching negotia- 
tions ever undertaken in the history of world trade. 

“Twenty-three countries or territories, sharing amongst 
them approximately 70 percent—or a little less than 
three-quarters of the trade of the world—have worked 
together, cordially and in the best tradition of fair give 
and take, to complete over one hundred negotiations, 
involving literally thousands of items. The results of these 
negotiations have been incorporated in a General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, a multilateral trade agreement unique 
in its character, both in scope and in application.” 





VOLUME I 
Final Act adopted at the conclusion of the Second 
Session of the Preparatory Committee of the 


United Nations Conference on Trade and Em- 
ployment. 


General Clauses of the General Agreement on 


Tariffs and Trade. 
per copy: $0.50 


VOLUME II 


Schedules of Tariff Concessions. 


I. Commonwealth of Australia; II. Belgium, 
The Netherlands, Luxembourg: III. United 
States of Brazil; IV. Burma: V. Canada; VI. 


Ceylon; VII. Republic of Chile. 
NS HS Laine Fane aics <3 per copy: $1.50 





GENERAL AGREEMENT ON 


Published in four volumes. Separate English and French 
editions (1,362 pages, English edition). United Nations Publi- 
cations Sales No.: 1947. II. 10. The set of 4 volumes....$5.00 


TARIFFS AND TRADE 


VOLUME III 

Schedules of Tariff Concessions. 
VIII. Republic of China; [X. Republic of Cuba; 
X. Czechoslovak Republic; XI. French Union. 
420 pp. 


per copy: $1.50 


VOLUME IV 
Schedules of ‘Variff Concessions. 

XII. India: XII1. New Zealand: XIV. Kingdom 
of Norway; XV. Pakistan; X VI. Southern Rho- 
desia; XVII. Syro-Lebanese Customs Union; 
XVIIL. Union of South Africa; XIX. United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland; 
XX. United States of America. 


Protocol of Provisional Application. 
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per copy: $1.50 








Copies of General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade publications may be obtained by writing to: 
INTERNATIONAL DOCUMENTS SERVICE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 BROADWAY 
New York 27, N. Y. 
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